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f Lin-} Ix a speech, which is reported to have 
been made by you, in the Chamber of 



















+ me Deputies, on the 19th of this month, I 
ded the} find the following propositiuns : ‘‘ That 
untries.} ‘“‘ the Government of France ought to 
Price off “ reside in the Chamber of Deputies ; 
e ofthe} « that the Chamber ought never again 
> paper,p | t2 hope to be popular ; that it never 
1 ‘can be, if it do its duty; that, ever 
UIDE.F “since the Revolution in England of 
a littl® “ 1655S, there has never existed a popu- 
— “lar House of Commons; that yet 
Bye she “ Hugland has preserved her liberties ;. 
ed fromy “ that, therefore, France ought in this 
. in bd. “ respect, to imitate England.” 

ich and 


story for 
of Exer- 
rammat, 


If the people of England were Ro- 
man Catholics, they would, upon read- 
ing this, have crossed themselves, as 
}pious Catholics do when they see, or 
think they see, some ghost, or the ap- 
proach of some signal infliction of Pro- 
vidence. Being Protestants, and not in 
the habit of resorting to this pious mode 
of expressing our alarm, we stare with 
astonishment ; we are astounded at read- 
ing these words ; 
ture of apprehension for the liberties of 
the people of France, and of inexpressi- 
ble indignation against the speaker. 

If we had nothing to guide us but 
the experience of all the nations in the 
vorld, we should at once pronounce 
ngreeably to the expression of Mr. John 
\dams, one of the founders of the Ame- 
‘ican Republic, and since, one of its 
residents, that “of all the scourges 
‘that God, in his wrath, ever permitted 
‘to be employed to punish the sins of 
‘wicked nations, the greatest scourge 
‘ls that of a Government, all the 
' powers of which reside in a legisla- 
‘t.ve assembly; because men will 


court; and qi ; e 
commit acts of tyranny, so assem- 


ret-street. 





our feeling is a mix-" 


Dans un discours que vous avez fait, 
& ce qu'on rapporte, dans la chambre 
des, députés, le 19 de ce mois, je trouve 
les propositions suivantes; ‘‘ que le 
‘* gouvernement de France doit résider 
‘‘ dans la chambre des deputés; que la 
“ chambre ne doit plus espérer «’étre 
‘* dorénavant populaire ; qu'elle ne peut 
“jamais Vétre, si elle fait son devoir ; 
* gu’en Angleterre, depuis la revolution 
‘de 1688, la Maison des Communes 
‘n’a jamais été populaire; que cepen- 
“dant Angleterre a conservé ses li- 
“ bertés; que, par conscquent, la France 
‘« doit, sous ce rapport, imiter l’Angle- 
“‘ terre.” 

Si les Anglais étaient Catholiques 
Romains, en lisant ceci, ils auraient fait le 
signe de la croix comme font les Catho- 
liques pieux lorsqu ils voient ou croient 
voir un apparition a l’approche d’un 
chiAtiment siznaléde la providence, Etant 
Protestanis, et nullement accoutumés a 
recourir & ce mode pieux d’exprimer 
nos alarmes, nous sommes saisis d’eton- 
nement, nous restons stupéfaits en lisant 
ces mots; ce que nous eproavons est un 
mélange de crainte pour les Jibertés du 
peuple de France, et d'une indignation 
inexprimable contre l’orateur, 

N’aurions-nous pas lT’experience de 
toutes les mations de la terre pour nous 
servir de guide, nous n’hésiterion$ pas 
2» prononcer & } instant, conformément 
aux expressions de M. John Adams, un 
des fondateurs de la liberté Américaine, 
et depuis un,de ses presidents, que “ de 
tous les fléaux que Dieu dans sa coltre 
ait jamais permis qu'on ait employes 
pour punir les peciics des nations coupa= 
bles, le plus grand ilcau est celui d'un 
gouvernement dont tont le pouvoir 
réside dans une assemblée législative, 
parceque les ane ainsi assemblés 
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“‘ bled, that they never would dream of commettront des actes de tyrannie qu’ils 
“ cominitting singly, and one by-one.” n’auraient jamais pensé & commettre 
“Phe despot,” adds Mr. Adams, “is chacun enson particulier.” “Le despote,” 
‘““known: the band of despots shelter ajoute M. Adams, “‘est connu; les des- 
** one another from the knowledge and potes en corps se derobent les uns les 
“* resentmient of thé people.” autres & la connaissance et au ressenti- 
It is much about the same thing, if ment du peuple.” 
there be two assemblies, and if theybe C'est & peu prés la méme chose s'il 
essentially one body in point of interest. y a deux assemblées, et si leurs intéréts 
However, leaving theory, or general respectifs les réunissent essentiellement 
principles, out of the question, let us en un seul corps. Cependant laissant la 
come to the practice. You have illus- théorie, ou les principes généraux, hors 
trated your doctrine by citing the Eng- de question, venons a la pratique. 
lish House of Commons, as constituting Vous expliquez votre doctrine en 
the best Government in the world; as citant la Maison des Communes d’An- 
having the Government absolutely in gleterre, comme constituant le meilleur 
its hands; as having preserved the li- gouvernement de la terre; comme 
berties of the country ; as being worthy ayant absolument tout le pouvoir dang 
of the imitation of France ; and as hav- ses mains ; ; conmme ayant conservé les 
ing been first established; and having libertés du pays ; comme étant digne de 
first begun its career, at the Revolution limitation de la France; et comme 
of 1688. Now, I agree that it did begin ayant d’abord été établie, et ayant 
its career at the Revolution of 1688; I d’abord commencé sa earritre a la ré- 
agree that it has, in fact, had the Go- volution de 1688. Je conviens qu’en 
vernment essentially in it from that time effet, depuis lors jusqu’aujourd hui 
to this ; but I deny that it has preserved elle a eu essentiellement le gouverne- 
the liberties of England; and I deny ment en sa possession; mais je nie 
that it ought to be an object of imita- qu'elle ait conservé les libertés de 
ion with F rance. )’Angleterre ; et je nie qu'elle doive étre 
un objet d’imitation pour la France. 
The liberties of England consisted Les libertés de Angleterre consis- 
most particularly in the certainty of taient surtout dans le jugement par puri 
Trial by Jury, and in the administra- et dans l’administration du pays par des 
tion of the law by Judges entirely in- juges entitrement indépendants de la 
dependent of the Crown and of its couronne et de ses ministres. Depuis 
Ministers. Since the year 1688, laws l'an 1688, des lois ont été faites pour 
have been passed to take away the trial dter au juri la connaissance des délits 
by Jury, both in criminal and pecuniary svit civils soit criminels, dans, je crois, 
cases, in, I believe, nine instances out of neuf cas sur dix. Aujourd’hui on peut 
ten. Men may now be imprisoned for étre emprisonné méme pour long-temps, 
long periods even, and they may have et on: peut @tre dépouillé de sa pro- 
their property taken from them by fines, priéte par des amendes, sans jugement 
without any trial by Jury ; nay, in cer- par juri; qui plus est, en certains cas, 
tain cases, they m: iv be transported” for l'on peut étre transporté pour sept ans, 
seven years w ithout trial by Jury. With sans jugement par juri. 
regard to the independence of the Judges, -Venons maintenant & l’indépendance 
a thing so long and so justly the boast des juges, chose quia été long-temps, et 
of England, there are, in evéry county 4 juste titre, ’orgueil de lAngleterre. 
of the kingdom, men called justices of Il y a dans chaque comté du royaume, 
the peace, in number without limit. des hommes appellés juges de patx, dont 
These justices are, very frequently, and, le nombre est illimité, Ces juge 
] Believe: most frequently, Bishops, ordinairement, et, je crois, tres souvent, 
Deans, Prebends, Canons, Rectors, or des évéques, des doyens, des pré ego 
Vicars, of the Established Church, offi- des chanoines, des recteurs ou vi 
cers of the Armv and the Navy, places Tans 
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mep, ‘pensioners, and sinecurists. At l’armée et. de la marine, des employés, 
any rate, whatever the proportion of des pensionnaires, et des sinécuristes. 
these may be, there are many such who Dans tous les cas, en quelque propor- 
are justices of the peace in every county tion que ce soit, il y a un grand nombre 
of the kingdom. Now, Sir, these jus- de ces différents individus qui sont juges 
tices are not only appointed at the sole de paix dans tous les comtés du roy- 
pleasure of the Ministers, but may be aume. Or, Monsieur, ces juges de paix 
turned out of office at the pleasure of sovt non seulement nommés d’apres le 
the Ministers, without cause assigned ; seul plaisir des ministres, mais ils peu- 
and yet these men have the power, vent étre destitués selon le plaisir des 
without any appeal from their decision, ministres, sans qu’aucun motif soit 
to inflict heavy fines, and to sentence assigne; et cependant ces hommes ont 
men not only to imprisonment at their le pouvoir, sans qu'on en appelle de leurs 
sole discretion, but also to sentence them decisions, d'imposer de fortes amendes, 
to transportation at their discretion. et de condamner non seulement & l’em- 
And this is by no means a nominal prisonnement selon leur seule sagesse, 
power ; for some of them have recently mais aussi de condamner a la déporta- 
passed a sentence of imprisonment for tion selon leur sagesse, et ceci nest 
five years, and have transported men for nullement un pouvoir nominal, car ily 
life! ‘The members of the House of en .a plusieurs qui dernitrement ont 
Commons are, for the greater part, passé sentence d’emprisonnément pour 
themselves Justices of the Peace! So cing ans, et ont déporté des individus 
that they are not only the makers but pour fa vie! Il y a un grand nombre 
also the executors of the law; thus set- de membres de la Maison des Communes 
ting at defiance that great principle of qui sont eux-mémes juges de paix! 
our constitution, that the degis/ative and De sorte que non seulement ils sont les 
judiciary functions ought to be kept faiseurs mais aussi les exeouteurs des 
distinct. I will trouble you with no lois; se jouant ainsi de ce grand prin- 
more instances in which the liberties of cipe de notre constitution, que les fone- 
England have been preserved by this tions Jégislatives et les judiciaires 
famous House of Commons, so strictan doivent étre séparees. 

imitation of which you are desirous to Je ne vous citerai pas d’autres ex- 
introduce in order to preserve the emples de la manigre dont les libertes 
liberties of France! But, Sir, the sen- de l'Angleterre ont éte conserveées par 


sible way of judging of the value of a 
thing, is, by looking at the effects which 
that thing has produced. ‘This House 
of Commons, which is the object of 
your admiration and eulogium, found 
England without a Debt, without a 
standing army, and without barracks ; 
it has furnished it with a Debt of eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling, 
With a standing army (in time of pro- 
found peace) of about 100,000 men, and 
it has covered the country over with 
dep6ts and barracks, which two latter 
are expressly contrary, the very exis- 
tence of them is contrary, to the 
law and constitution of England, as 
these are laid down by Bracksrone, 
Who wrote only seventy years ago. 
This famous House of Commons 
found England in safe, secure, tranquil 
Possession of the rising colonies now 





cette fameuse Maison des Communes 
d’aprés Ja quelle vous desirez modeler 
votre chambre, afin de conserver les 
libertés de la France! Mais, Monsieur, 
le meilleur moyen de juger de la valeur 
d'une chose, est d’examiner les effects 
que cette chose a produits. Cette 
Maison des Communes qui est l’objet de 
votre admiration et de vos éloges a 
trouve l’Angleterre sans dette, sans 
armée permanente, et sans casernes ; 
elle lui a procuré une dette de Auit cent 
millions de livres sterling, avec une 
armée permanente (en temps d’une paix 
profonde) d’environ 100,000 hommes, et 
elle a couvert le pays de dépdts et de 
casernes, quoique ces deux derniers 
objets soient expressement contraires, 
que leur existence méme soit contraire 
4 la loi et & la constitution d’Angleterre ; 
ainsi qu’on le voit dans Blackstone qui 
L@ 
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‘called the United’ States’ of América’ 

“colonies existing in‘ willing obedience, 
‘in attachinent tinparalleled, to England; 
and it passedlaws, following one another 
in augmented oppression and insult, till 
those colonies were not only severed 
from England for ever, but until they 
were urged to become an independent 
nation, which is now become the most 
formidable rival of England herself. 


This famous House of Commons, the 
like of which you are so anxious to ob- 
tain as a Government for the people of 
France, found England with taxes raised 
by the state to the amount of one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds a 
year ; and it has brought it to an amount 
of taxes raised for the state of upwards 
of sixty miilions of pounds sterling a 
year! \Vill you say that, nevertheless, the 
people of England are as ‘well off asttrey 
were before? Here is my answer: in 
England we have a general tax on house 
and land for the relief and maintenance 
of poor persons who are unable, by 
themselves or their relations, to pro- 
vide for their own wants. In 1687, 
these poor-taxes amounted, for all Eng- 
land and Wales, in one year, to one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand pounds ; they 
now amountin one year, to seven millions, 
fiwe hwudred thousand ‘pounds ! Thus, 
you see, that the increasing misery of 
the people has kept a pretty exact pace 


with the inerease of the taxes raised by 
the State; while from the documents, 
laid before the parliament, vou will 
lear::, Ren crimes, the offspring of 
miser yh ive increased in a still greater 
nit ui; and as those taxes have all 
been taiposed by the HouseafCommons, 
to that House, the precise like of which 
you are so anxious to introduce into 
France, this disgraceful. increase of 
mise nd crime is solely to be ascribed. 


But is it peace; is it tranquillity ; is 
unongst the people of France, 


that you wish to produce by placing 
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vivait il va seulement soixante'et dix ans. 
Cette fameuse Maison des Comenunes a : 
trouvé l’Angleterre jouissant tranquille- |, 
ment et dans la plas grande sécurité de | 
ses nouvelles colonies, appellées’ ‘au- 
jourd’hui Jes Etats-Unis d’Amerique; | | 
colonies qui, outre une obéissance volon. | 1 
taire, montraient A lAngteterre un at | 4 
tachement sans exemple; et ele: a { 
passé successivement des lois d’oppres- | 5 
sion et d’insulte jasqu’A ce qué ces] ¢ 
célonies se sont non seulement séparées | y 
de l’Angleterre pour jamais, mais jusqe’ | sy 
Ace qu’elles ont été forcées dedevenir| a 
une nation independante, qui est méme] tl 
devenue la rivale la plus redoutable de] u 
Angleterre elle-méme. h 
Cette faimeuse Maison des Commanes,| an 
sur le modéle de laquelle vous désirez [th 
tant d’obtenir un gouvernement poutle > w 
peuple Francais, a trouvé VAngteterre > Si 
avec des taxes levées pour |’Etat,se mon-f th 
tant Aun million deux cent mille tivres| fo 
paran; et cette somme augmentée desf to 
taxes levées pour I'etat, elle I'a poussee] tic 
jusqu’a plus de soixante millions def In 
livres sterling par an! Direz-vousf>) th 
que cependant les Angtais sont ,aussif) Ex 
heureux quwils Vétaient aaparavant?} ins 
Voici ma réponse : en Angleterre, nous seh 
avons une taxe générale sur les maisonsp} Wo 
et sur les terres pour le sonlagement> yar 
et le maintien des personnes qui ne ing 
peuvent, par elles-mémes ow par lef the 
secours de leurs parents,  pourvoir 2f Poi 
leurs propres besoins. En 1687, Loi 
taxes pour les pauvres, se mortaienph loft 
par an, pour toute l’Angleterre, v.com> Ing 
pris la principauté de Galles, & emp PO 
soixante mille livres ; elles se montenf} fais 
de nos jours & sept millions: cing cenf? Oud | 
mille livres paran! Ainsi, vous voyezf, 
que Vaccroissement de la mistre di} 
peuple a marché de pair avee Vaugmenf} 
tation des taxes levées par I'Ktat ; tanc 
que vous verrez d’apres les doc a nents 
soumis au parlement que les erin OF 
fruit de la mistre se sont accrus dang Gove 
une preportion plus grande encore ; ¢ that 
comme ces taxes ont toutes Gé impose 0! 
par la Maison des Communes, c'est # Ment 
cette Maison seule dont vous désireg@Gon, 
introduire la semblable en France, qt# Mis 
nous devons. attribuer cette  how@Way 
teuse augmentation de mistre. Maig 40use 
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that beautiful country and her brave peor 
ple under a government like that of the 
House. of Commons? Look, then, I 
pray you, Sir, at the situation of England 
and Ireland now ? Read, if you caa have 
patience to read ; read, if indignation do 
not smother your voice ; read the things 
called Debates which are at this moment 
going on in that very House of Com- 
mons itself. ‘There you will learn that 
the Ministers know not what to do, nor 
which way to turn themselves; there 
you will see, that in their Hscal affairs, 
all is embarrassment and confusion ; in 
their foreign affairs, all timidity and 
uncertainty and dread, and that witha 
hundred thousand men at their com- 
mand, and a Fleet more expensive than 
that with which Eogland fought, in the 
war of 1779, France, Spain and Holland, 
Single-handed ; there you will see 
them, with all this military and naval 
force-in their hands, not daring even 
to whisper a ‘“‘ nay” to the proposi- 
tion for uniting Belgium with France. 
In their domestic affairs, there you hear 
them talking of raising fresh troops ina 
England to be sent to keep down Irish 
insurgents ; there you hear scheme after 
scheme propounded, to prevent the 
working people from starving ; there 
you hear an Irish member declar- 
ing, that, in one district ot Ireland, 
there are 200,000 persous upon the 
point of starvation ; aud there you hear 
Lord Howick, the bright son of our 
lofty and superb prime Minisier, broach- 
ing a plan for MORTGAGING THE 


) POOR-TAXES of England in order to 
; Taise money to send the working people 
, out of the Country! 


. VOVCLES 


Frenchmen! ‘iis the sort of 
Government which Mr.CGu1zovr proposes 
that you shall be compelled to submit 
to! Such are the eiiecis of the Govern- 
ment which is the object of his ador- 


is 


ation. Understand clearly, l pray you, 
this scheme for sending Wnoglishmen 
away from their councry. All the 


(ci houses and all the laud are, as £ observed 
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est-ce la paix ,;,eat-ce la tranquillité ; 
est-ce le contentement que vous 
désirez procurer ay peuple de France, 
en placant ce beau pays et ses braves 
habitants sous un gouvernement 
semblabie & celui de la Maison des 
Communes? Examinez, Monsieur, je 
vous prie, la situation actuelle de l'An- 
gleterre et de I'Irlande ? Lisez, si vous 
avez la patience de lire, lisez, si l’indig- 
nation ne vous étouffe pas la voix ; lisez 
ce qu'on appelle les debats qui dans ce 
moment-ci ont lieu dans cette Maison 
mémes des Communes. Vous y verrez 
que les ministres ne savent que faire ni 
de quel cdté se tourner ; vous y verrez 
que dans leurs affaires fiscales tout est 
embarras et confusion ; et que dans leurs 
relations extérieures il n'y a que timidité, 
incertitude et crainte, et qu’avec une 
armée de cent mille hommes & leurs 
ordres, et une flotte plus dispendieuse 
que celle avec laquelle l'Angleterre fit 
seule la guerre en 1779 contre la France, 
Espagne et la Hollande ; vous y verrez 
qu’avec toutes leurs forces militaires et 
maritimes & leur disposition, ils n’qsent 
pas souffier un ‘‘non” a la_ proposition 
qui se fait d’unir la Belgique & la 
France. Vous y apprendrez que dans 
leur administration intérieure ils parlent 
de lever de nouvelles troupes pour les 
envoyer contenir les Irlandais en insur- 
rection; vous y verrez projet sur projet 
pour empécher la classe ouvritre de 
mourir de faim; vous y entendrez un 
membre Irlandais déclarer que dans un 
district de PIrlande.il y a 200,000 per- 
sonnes sur le point de mourir de faim ; 
et vous'y entendrez Lord Howick, le fils 
glorienx de notre superbe premier mi- 
nistre, proposer un plan pour HYPO- 
THEQUER LES TAXES DES PAU- 
VRES de l’Angleterre, afin d’obtenir de 
Vargent pour envoyer la classe ouvritre 
hors du pays! 

Francais! telle est la sorte de gou- 
vernement & laquelle M. Guizor pro- 
pose qu'on vous force de vous soumettre, 
Tels sont les effets du gouverne- 
ment qui est l'objet de son adoration, 
Comprenez bien, je vous prie, ce projet 
d’envoyer les Anglais hors de leur pays. 
Toutes les maisons ainsi que toutes les 
terres, ainsi que je vous l’ai deja dit, sont 
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before, subjected; and justly subjected, 
to an annual tax for the relief of. the 
poor. Under this Government: of a 
House of Commons, so much adored by 
Mr. Guizor, hundreds of thousands of 
adlers have been created to live upon 
the.taxes. These have made the poor 
inerease to such an extent, that the 
owners of the houses and the land are 
afraid that they will: finally take away 
so much of their property as to leave 
them poor also; but this House of 
Commons, so. much admired-by Mr. 
Gvizor, instead of diminishing the state 
taxes and the number of the idlers, are 
entertaining a project for sending the 
working people away out of the country 
for ever ; and, to raise the money to do 
that, they are proposing to mortgage the 
poor taxes-themselves ! 

Such, Frenchmen, are the effects of 
that species of Government which Mr. 
Guizor wishes to introduce into France, 
and to force upon you. I need not tell 
you to reject his advice ; for I perceive 
with pleasure that you heard it with 
indignation. He presses this scheme 
upon you, too, at the very moment 
when the people of this kingdom, from 
one end to the other, are erying aloud 
for a total change in the constitution of 
this House of Commons, ascribing to 
that house and to that house alone, all 
the fatal changes of which I have above 
spoken, and all the disgraces which our 
country now suffers ; all the trouble, all 
the calamities, all the uncertainty, all 
the agitation which now shakes it to its 
very centre. 


No, Frenchmen, you are not so fool- 
ish ; you are not so credulous ; you are 
not so grossly ignorant ; and, above all 
things, you are not so superlatively base 
as to listen to this advice of Mr. Gur- 
zot. The whole world is filled with 
admiration of your valour ; every honest 
heart, from pole to pole, beats with yours 
in anxious wishes for the establishment 
of your liberties and your happiness ; 
and every man of sense is convinced 
that those liberties and that happiness 
never can exist for one single hour 
until the people of France be fully and 
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soumises, et soumises avec justice, d'une | 
taxe annuelle pour le soulagement des 
pauvres. Sous ce gouvernement dine 
Maison des Communes tant vénérée par 
M.Guizot, des milliers de fainéants ‘ont 
été créés pour vivre des taxes. Ceux-ci 
ont fait multiplier les pauvres jusqu’ 
un tel point, que les propriétaires des 
maisons et des terres sont effrayés qu’on 
ne finisse par leur enlever leur propriété 
et les reduire eux-mémes dans Ja pau- 
vrete ; mais cette Maison des Communes | 
si admirée de M. Guizot, au lieu de | 
diminuer les taxes de letat et le nom- | 
bre des paresseux, complote le projet) | 
d'envoyer pour jamais la classe ouvriere| | | 
hors du pays; et afin d’avoir de Var-| | 
gent pour le mettre & exécution, elle} ‘ 
propose d’hypothéquer les taxes mémes | ‘ 
des pauvres ! 
Tels sont, Francais, les effets de cette} ‘ 
espéce de gouvernement que M. Guizor| ' 
désire introduire en France et vous im-} ‘ 
poser. Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire} & 
de rejeter son avis; car je vois avec} )° 
plaisir que vous ne l'avez entenduj} P 
qu’avec indignation. Il s’efforce def * 
de vous imposer son projet au moment 
méme, qui plus est, ot les peuples de ce 
royaume demandent, a grands cris, d'un 
bout &]’autre, un changement total dans 
la constitution de cette Maison des 
Communes, attribuant & cette Maison, et 
& cette Maison seule, tous les change- 
ments funestes dont je vous ai deja parle, 
et tous les malheurs qui maintenant ac- 
cablent notre pays; toutes les in- 
quiétudes, toutes les calamités toutes les}7, 
incertitudes, toute l’agitation qui main-7 
tenant le rensuent jusque dans ses fonde- 
ments. 
Non, Francais, vous n’étes pas assed), 
insensés; vous nétes pas assez cré 
dules ; vous n’étes pas d’une ignorancé 
assez grossitre ; et surtout vous n'étef 
pas d'une bassesse assez consomméeg” 
pour écouter les conseils d’un M. Guizot@,, 
Toute la terre est pleine d'admiratiom 
pour votre valeur ; tous les coeurs hong? 
nétes, d'un pdle a Ilautre, partagent 
vos vives inguiétudes pour l’établisseg 
ment de vos libertés et de votre bom 
heur; et tous les hommes éclairé 
sont convaincus que ces libertés et cH 
bonheur ne peuvent jamais exister udp... 
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fairly represented by those who are to heure entiére,si le peaple de France n'est 
make the laws affecting their properties pas pleinement et loyalement representé 
and their lives. You have laid down par ceux qui doivent faire les lois dot 
the great principle ; you.have shed your dépendent leurs propriétés et leurs vies. 
blood for the great principle of the Vous avez jeté les fondements da grand 
sovereignty of the people; but, the principe; vous avez versé votre sang 
sovereignty of the people is a mockery pour le grand principe de la.souveraineté 
unless the people choose who are to du peuple ; mais la souveraineté du'‘peu- 
exercise that sovereignty; and that ple est une moquerie, si le peuple ne 
sovereignty consists wholly and solely choisit pas ceux qui doivent exercer 
in the making of the laws. cette souveraineté ; et eette souveraineté 
consiste entitrement et seulement dans 
le pouvoir de faire les lois. 

Francais! On demande beaucoup & 
ceux & qui beaucoup a été donné. Ce 
n'est pas pour vous seuls que vous devez 
agir, mais pour cette-partie du genre hu- 
main qui est opprimée. Avec votre ex- 
emple a citer, tout individu opprimé sur 
la terre aura une réponse pour son dese 
pote. Dieu vous a donné poar habita- 
tion la plus belle partie du monde ; il l’a 
comblée de ses dons les plus dowx ; il 
vous a donné autant de valeur que le 
ceeur humain peut en contenir; et des 
millions d’opprimés dans toutes les par- 
ties de la terre l@vent maintenant leurs 
mains. vers vous, pour que vous leur 
donniez cet exemple qui doit les délivrer 
de lVesclavage. Guz. COBBETT. 


Frenchmen! from those to whom 
much. is given, much is required ; not 
for yourselves only, but for the whole 
of the oppressed part of mankind you 
are now about to act. With your 
example to cite, every oppressed man 
on earth has an answer to his despot. 
God has given you the fairest spot in 
the world to inhabit; he has blessed it 
with all his choicest blessings; he has 


of human beings can contain ; and op- 
pressed millions in all parts of the world 
are now raising their hands to you, to 
set that example that shall rescue them 
from bondage. 

Wn. COBBETT. 





REFORM. | ate measure of the whole cabinet, unanimous 
| upon this subject; and it bas only been re+ 
Tur opening of the subject, in the served to me tu place this measure before the 
* Honourable” House, on the Ist of, House as re al ha ler meng. 89 
larch, 1831. I have here inserted the | °! the solenm pledge which they have give 
’ € inserted the | ¢, their sovereign, to Parliament, and to the 
irst two or three speeches, to which [| country. (Hear, hear.) It is, therefore, with 
hall add a few remarks of my own. the greatest anxiety, that [ venture to explain 
| sian ania | their intentions to this House on a subject, the 
. my we r | interest of which is shown by the crowded au- 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. | dience who have assembled here ; but still more 


T ; ee : . . ° . ° cane 
Lord Joun Russeuv: I rise, Sir, with feel- | by the deep interest which is felt by millions 
o5 of the deepest auxiety to bring forward a! out of this House, who look with anxiety, with 
lestion which, uuparatieled as it is in im- hope, and with expectation, to the result of 


rtance, is aS unparelleled in diftficulties.|shis day’s debate. (Cheers.) I am sure it 








por - My aaxiety iu approaching this ques-| will not be necessary for me to say more to do 
Bou lessened by reflecting, that on former oc-| away with the notion which the honourable 


4 


sions I have brought this subject before the | and learned Member opposite has endeavour. 
Psideration of the House. For if, on other! ed to excite, that this question, not being 
casious, Ihave invited the attention of the | brought forward by a member of the cabinet, 
use of Commons to this most important | is not the measure of the King’s Ministers. 
ject, it has beea upon my own responsi- {| (Heav, hear.) lL assure the House, that what 
’, unaided by any one~involving no one}1 am about to propose is the measure that 
the consequences of defeat; and I have they have determined on 3 but though | cannot 
mtumes been gratified with a partial suc-j| say that it is one of my originating, neither 
But this measure, which | can I pretend that I have been kept in ig- 

The measure itself, 
after. the neble Lord who is at the head of the 
Government had framed it in his min d,and 


x 


't that of the Government, in whose name | | 
DNes 


Pear to-night. (Cheers.) It is the deliber- 
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communicated it to his colleagues in the cabi- 
net, was explained to me, and I have been 
ever since consulting individually or collect- 
ively with the members of that cabinet on the 
subject. I only wish that the noble Lord to 
whom I have alluded could have been per- 
mitted, by any law of Parliament, to have ex- 
plained this measure in his own clear and in- 
telligible language; butas that is impossible, 
I trust that the House will favour me with its 
indulgence while I perform the task of laying 
before the House the details of the measure— 
inadequately, I fear, but with a most sincere 
aud earnest prayer for its efficiency and suc- 
cess, (Cheers.) Much cavil has been made 
upon an expression used by the noble Lord to 
whom I have before alluded—that he would 
endeavour to frame such a measure as would 
satisfy the public mind without endangering 


the settled institutions of the country. Some 
persons have said, that one part of the 
settled institutiuns of the country was 


composed of the close and rotten boroughs, 
but all must be convinced, I think, that 
the close and rotten boroughs were not 
what was intended by his Lordship. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) ‘* But cao you,” said this party, 
** pretend to satisfy the public mind without 
shaking the settled institutions of the coun- 
try?” We are of an opinion the reverse of 
what is expressed in this question. We think 
that, attempting to satisfy the public mind 
will not endanger the institutions of the 
country, but that not to attempt to satisfy 
it would most certainly endanger them. 
(Cheers.) We are of opinion that these in- 
stitutions rest, as they have always hitherto 
done, upon the confidence and the love of Eng- 
lishmen—that they must continue to rest on 
the same foundation ; and while we desire not 
to comply with extravagant demands, at the 


same time we are anxious to bring forward | 


such a measure as every reasonable man may 
be satisfied should pass into alaw. We wish 
to place ourselves between the two hostile 
parties—not agreeing with those who assert 
that no reform is necessary—vot following in 
the path with others, who declare that some 
particular reform will alone be satisfactory to 
the people, or wholesome in its effect upon the 

tate of the representation in this House; but 
placing ourselves between both, and between 


the abuses we wish to amend aud the con-| 
It will, 
not be necessary, on this occasion, that I) 
should go over the grounds which have fre- | 
qnently before been stated as arguments in| 
favour of a change in the state of the repre-| 


vuision we hope to avert. (Cheers.) 


sentation; but it is due to the House that J 
should state shortly the points on which re- 
formers rest their case. In the first place, 
then, the ancient constitution of our country 
declares that no man shall be taxed for the 
support of the state who has not consented, 
by himself or his representative, to the 
imposition of these taxes. The well-known 
statute, De Tuallagio non concedendo, re- 
peated the same language, and, although 
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| some historical doubts had been thrown upow 
it, its Jegal meaning had never been disputed. 
It included ** all the freemen of the land,’’ 
and provided that each county should send to 
the Commons of the Realm two Kuights, each 
city two Burgesses, and each borough two 
Members. ‘Thus about a hundred places sent 
representatives, and some thirty or forty 
| others occasionally enjoved the privilege, but 
lit was discontinued or revived as they rose or 
fell in the scale of wealth and importance, 
Thus, no doubt, at that early period the House 
, of Commons did represent the people of Eng- 
jland: there is no doubt, likewise, that the 

House of Commons, as it now subsists, with- 
} out entering into the history of the alterations 
it has from time to time undergoue, does not 
| represeut the people of England. (Hear, bear, 
auswered by a few loud cries of No, no.) 
Therefore, if we look to the question of right, 
the Reformers have right in their favour, 
Then, if we cousider what is reasonable, we 
shall fiud a similar result. Jt will be impos- 
sible to keep the Constitution of the House 
as it exists at present. (Hear.) We have 
heard—as who has not—of the fame of this 
country—that in wealth it is unparalleled— 
in civilization unrivalled—and in freedom un- 
equalled in the history of the empires of the 
world; and suppose a foreigner, well ac- 
quainted with these facts, were told that in 
this most wealthy, most civilized, and most 
free country, the representatives of the people, 
the guardians of her liberties, were chosen 
only every six years, would he not be very 
curious and very anxious to hear in what way 
that operation was performed by which this 
great and wise nation selected the members 
who were to represent them, aud upon whom 
'depended their fortunes and their rights? 
Would not such a foreigner be much astouish- 
ed if he were taken to a green mound aod 
informed that it sent two Members to the 
British Parliament ?—if he were shown a stone 
wall, und told that that also sent two Mem- 
bers to the British Parliament—or, if he were 
walked into a park, without the vestige of a 
dwelling, and told that that, too, sent two 
Members to the British Parliament? Still 
more would he be astonished if he were car- 
ried intu the north of England, where he 
would see large flourishing towas, full of trade 
aud activity, vast magazines of wealth and 
manufactures, and were told these places send 
no representatives to Parliament? But his 
wonder would not end here: he would be 
astonished if he were carried to such a place 
as Liverpool (there can be no sufficient reason 
for not naming it by way of illustration), aud 
| there told that he might see a specimen of a 
| popular election, and at the same time witness 

the most barefaced scenes of the grossest bri- 

bery and corruption. Would be not be in- 
| deed surprised, when he bad seen ali I have 
described, that representatives so chosen could 

possibly perform the functions of a Legisla- 

ture? I say, then, that if we appeal to reason, 
j the reformers have reason on their side. It 
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may be said by the opponents of a change, 
“We agree that in point of right, the House 
of Commons dves not represent the people, 
and that in point of reason, nothing can be 
more absurd than the constitution of such a 
body; but Government is a matter of practice 
aud worldly wisdom—of experience of life; 
and as long as the House of Commons enjoys 
the respect of the people, it would be unwise 
to change the system.” In this argument I 
must confess there is much weight; and so 
long as the peuple did not answer the appeals 
of the friends of Reform (among whom I was 
always one), | felt that the argument was not 
to be resisted. But what is the case at this 
moment? The whole people call loudly for 
Reform. (Hear, hear, No, no, and much con- 
fusion.) That confidence, whatever it was, 
which formerly existed in the constitution of 
this House, exists no longer—it is completely 
atan end. (Loud cheers, with cries of * No, 
no,” from the opposition benches, answered 
by redoubled cheers from the ministerial 
side.) Whatever may be thought of particular 


acts of the House of Commous, | repeat that | 


the confidence of the country in the construc- 
tion and constitution of the House of Com- 
mons is gone (hear, hear, aud No), and 
gone forever. (Much cheering, aad continued 
disturbance.) I will say more—I will say 
that it would be easier to transfer the flourish - 
ing wanufactures of Leeds and Manchester to 
Gatton and Old Sarum, than to re-establish 
the confidence and sympathy between this 
House and those whom it calls its constitu- 
ents. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
ment, therefore, by saving, that if the question 
be one of right, right is in favour of Re- 
form; if it’ be a question of reason, rea- 
son is in favour of Reform; if it be a 
question of policy and exnediency, policy and 
expediency are iu favour of reform. (Loud 
and lasting cheers.) I come now to that 
difficult part of the subject—the explanation 
of the measure, which, representing the Mi- 
nisters of the King, I am about to propose to 
the House. Those Ministers have thought, 
and, in my opinion, justly thought, that it 
would not be sufficient to propose a member 
which should merely lop off some excres- 
cences, or cure some notorious defects ; but 
would still leave the battle to be fought here- 
after, (Hear, hear.) They have thought 
that no half measures would be sufficient, 
(hear, hear), that no trifling, no paltering 
with Reform (hear, hear), could give stability 
to the Crown, strength to the Parliament—or 
| Satisfaction to the country. (Much cheering.) 
Let us look, then, at what have been the chief 


there is much difference between complaints 
of grievances and propositions of remedy. 
, We ought to look with deference to the opin- 
jions of the people on a matter of grievance; 
but, with rezard to remedies, I should endea- 
,Your to discover, in communication with my 
friends, the relief that ought to be afforded. 
The chief grievances of which the people 
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complain are these. ‘First, the Nomination 
of Members by individuals; second, the 
Elections by close Corporations ; third, the 
Expense of Elections, With regard to the 
first, the nomination by individuals, it may 
be exercised in one or two ways; either over 
a place coutaining scarcely any inhabitants, 
aud with a very extensive right of election, or 
over a place of wide extent and numerous po- 
pulation, but where the franchise is confined 
to very few residents. Gatton is an example 
of the first, and Bath of the second. At Gat- 
ton the right was popular, but there was no- 
body to exercise it: at Bath the inhabitants 
were numerous, but very few of them had 
any concern iv the result of an election, We 
have addressed ourselves to both these evils, 
because we have thought it essential to apply 
a remedy to both ; but they must, of course, 
be dealt with in different ways. With regard 
to boroughs, where there are scarcely auy in- 
| habitauts, and where the elective franchise is 
such as to enable many individuals to give 
| their voices in the choice of Members for this 
House, it would be evidently a mere farce to 
take away the right from the person exercis- 
ing it, and to give it to the borough; and the 
ouly reform that cau be justly recommended 
is to deprive the borough of its franchise alto- 
gether. (Hear, hear.) Iam perfectly aware, 
that in making this proposition we are pro- 
posing a bold and decisive measure. (Lond 
cheers.) I am perfectly aware, and 1 should 
myself vote upou that persuasion, that on all 
ordinary occasions rights of this kind ought 
to be respected. (Hear, hear.) For no 
trifling interest, for no simall consideration, 
ought they tou be touched or injured; but Ll 
perfectly remember an occasion en which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Peel) 
proposed a great and important measure with 
this effect. Two years ago, the right hon. 
, Gentleman, standing here as a Minister of 
the Crown, proposed the measure of Catholic 
Emancipation. It was accompanied by an- 
other measure for the disfrauchisement of 
200,000 uvoffending freeholders, who had 
broken no law, corrupted no right, but exer- 
e:sed their privilege, ignuorantly, perhaps, but 
independently, aud according to the best light 
they could obtain from their consciences. 
Now, if I am about to quote his words, it is 
not because I think he is bound to be consis- 
tent. (Hear, and some laughter.) On great 
questions of this kind, men must act as the 
interests of the country demand; but I beg 
the House to recollect that he stood here as 
the servant of the Crown, representing the 
Ministry which has gone out of office, and de- 
claring in their name what principles ought 
to bind Parliament in the decision of a great 
que’tion at an important crisis. 1 remember 
he told us that on fit occasions the House was 
bound to step beyond its ordinary rules, and 
that it did so on the dicussion of the Union, of 
the Septennial Act, aud some others. To 
avoid great dangers by extraordinary reme- 
dies, the House has not unfrequently dis- 
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regarded the common rules that govern its 
proceedings. The right hon. Gentleman then 

rought forward his measure, and he at once 
met the objection to which I have referred, in 
a few words. ‘I admit (said the right hoo. 
Gentleman) at once the full force of the objec- 
tion, which will be urged against that part of 
the measure I propose;’’ and he went on to 
allow, that the franchise of the Irish free- 
holder was ‘‘a vested right—a public trust,” 
but which it was *‘ competent to Parliament, 
under the especial circumstances of the case, 
to touch.” Such were the sentiments of the 
right hon. Gentleman—sentiments, be it ob- 
served, in which the House agreed ; and never 
was any measure carried through the House 
with more general approbation. Shall we say, 
then, that this principle is to be maintained 
when the poor peasautry of Ireland are con- 
cerned ; but that when it touches the great and 
the wealthy, we are not to venture to treat the 
question as the public interest demands ? 
Shall we at once deprive the freeholder of 
Ireland of that right which he merely exer- 
cised as the Constitution gave it to him, and 
shall we be afraid to touch the right of the 
noble Proprietor of Gatton, who returns two 
Members to Parliament, although he de- 
rived no such power from the Constitution ? 
(Hear.) Shall we say that a strictly constitu- 
tional, a strictly legal right shall beabolished, 
because the couvenience, the necessity of the 
country demands it—and that a right which 
is mere usurpation, with no sanction of law, 
and supported only by usage, shall be respected 
and left uutouuched, though the public inter- 
est requires, and the public voice demands its 
abolition ? (Hear, bear 
glaring distinction between rich and poor, 


high and low, disfranchise the peasant, and | 


prop the falling fortunes of the Peer? (Hear, 
hear.) The plan we propose is, therefore, 
meeting the difficulty in point—as the Duke 
of Wellington and his Colleagues met it in 
the year 1829 ; and our measure will have the 
effect of disfranchising a number of Boroughs. 
It would be a task of extreme difficulty to as- 


certain the exact proportion of the wealth, | 


trade, extent, aud population of a given 
number of places, and we have, therefore, 


been governed by what is manifestly a public | 
record—I mean the Population Returns of | 


1821, and we propose that every Borough 
which in that year had less than 2000 inhabit- 
ants, should altogether lose the right of send- 
ing Members to Parliament. 
cheers, with much confusion.) The effect 
will be utterly to disfrauchise sixty Boroughs. 
(Much cheering from all sides.) 
not stop here. (Cheers and some laughter.) 
As the hon. Member for Boroughbridge (Sir 


C. Wetherell) would say, we go plus ultra. | 


We find that there are forty-seven Boroughs, 
of only 4000 inhabitants, and these we shall 
deprive of the right of sending more than one 
Member to Parliament. (Vehement cheers.) 
We likewise iuteud that Weymouth, which at 
present sends four Members, shall, in future, 
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Troughs will occasion 119 vacancies, to which 
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only elect two. The abolition of sixty Bo. 


are to be added forty-seven for the Boroughs 
allowed to send only one Member, aud two of 
whichTWeymouth will be deprived, making 
in the whole 164 vacanciess ‘That, [ believe, 
is the whole extent to which Ministers pro- 
pose to go. (Cheers, and some laughter.) 
But, as I have already said, we do uot mean 
tv allow that the remaining Boroughs should 
be in the hands of select Corporations —that is 
to say, of a small number of persons to the ex- 
clusion of the great budy of the inhabitants, 
who have property and interestin the place. It 
was a pointof great difficulty to decide to whom 
the franchise should be extended. Although 
it is a much disputed question, yet | believe it 
will be found, that in ancient times every in- 
habitant householder resident in a Borough was 
competent to vote for Members of Parliament, 
As, however, this arrangemeut excluded 
villains and strangers, the franchise always 
belouged tu a particular body in every town— 
that the voters were persons of property is ob- 
vious from the fact, that they were called 





Shall we make this 


(Continned | 


But we do | 


| upon to pay subsidies and taxes. Two dif- 
| ferent courses seem to prevail in different 
places. In some, every person having a house, 
‘and being free, was admitted to a general 
| participation in the privileges formerly pos- 

sessed by burgesses: in others, the burgesses 
became a select body, and were converted intu 

a kind of corporation, more gr less distinuct— 
more or less exclusive of the rest of the inha- 
bitants. These differences, the House will be 
aware, have led tov those complicated ques 
| tions of right which we are every week called 

upon to decide. I think no ove wil! deny that 
our election committees often have before 
them the most yexatious, the most difficult 
and, at the same time, the most useless ques 
i tions that men can be called upon to decide. 
| Originally these points were decided in this 


a 


‘House by the prevalence of one party or 
another : they are now determined more fairly, 
but still the determinations are all foundeé 
upon the iniquity of the parties. (Hear, hear. 
J contend that it is important to get rid d 
| these complicated rights—of these vexatious 
| questions, and to give to the real property andj} 
to the real respectability of the different citie 
and towns the right of voting for members 
| Parliament. The first distiaction that natogy 
rally occurred as forming a proper class ¢ 
‘voters was that pointed out by the bill of th 
right hon. Baronet opposite, (Sir R. Peel,) 9 
persons qualified to serve on juries. Bu 4. 
upon looking ivto this qualification, we fount r 
that in Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester re 
and other important places, although it cep “d 
tainly would give an extended constituencge 
it would still be too limited for the number @y'* 
‘the inhabitants. Ou the other hand, in sm “ 
boroughs, it would have the evil of confimg uw 
the elective franchise to a very Tew persomge. 
|indeed. According to the returns from t iy 
| Tax Office, which, I admit, are not entire Bei 
'to be depended upon, 10, 7, and 3, and eva" 
‘ 






















ty Bo- |. 1, would be the number of persons in some 
which towns rated for a house of 20/. a year. There- 
roughs fore we saw, if we took this qualification, we 
| two of should be creating hew close boroughs, and 
making confining the elective frauchise, instead of 
helieve, ealarging it; we, therefore, propose that the 
ers pro- right of voting should be given to householders 
srhter.) paying rates for houses of the yearly value of 
t mean 10L. and upwards. Whether he be the pro- 
should prietor, or whether he only rents the house, 
_that is the persou rated will have the franchise upon 
‘the ex-| certaia conditions, hereafter to be named. 
bitants,| At the same time, it is not intended to deprive 
lace. It the present electors of their privilege to vote, 
o whem provided they be resident. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Itbough With regard to non-residence, we are of opi- 


nioa that it produces much expense, that itis 
the cause of a great deal of bribery, aud that 
it occasions such manifold and manifest evils, 
that electors who do not live ia a place ought 
not to be permitted to retain their votes. 
(Hear, hear.) At the same time, I do not be- 
lieve, that we are inflicting even upon this 


yelieve it 
very in- 
ugh was 
liament, 
excluded 
» always 


y town— oa . t 
ety is ob- class auy injury, for nearly all, either in one 
e called place or in another, will possess a franchise 
rwo dif-| i the great mass of householders, (Hear.) 
different) With regard to resident voters, we propose 


that they should retain their right during life, 
but that no vote should be allowed hereafter, 
excepting on the condition I have before 
stated, that the person claiming the right 
must be a householder to the extent of 104. a 
year. I shall now proceed to the manner in 
which we propose to extend the franchise in 
counties. The Bill L wish to introduce will 
give all copyholders to the value of 10/. a year, 
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attend the House at all, to a certain degree, to 
the inconvenience of those who do attend to 
their public duties. A few, I know for two or 
three years together, have never attended in 
their places; and, at the end of a Parliament, 
I believe there is generally found au instance 
ot two of individuals, who, having been 
elected, have never appeared at the Table, 
even to take the oaths. But, it is obvious, 
that whenever a Member has a certain num- 
ber of constituents watching his actions, and 
looking to his votes, in order that the people’s 
mouey is not given for purposes inconsistent 
with the people’s interests, his attendance 
will be much more regular. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, when we are proposing a great 
change, by cutting off a number of Members, 
the etfect will be to facilitate, public busi- 
ness, tu the manifest advantage of the country. 
We propose to fill up a certain number of the 
vacaucies, but not the whole of them. We 
intend that seven large towns should send two 
Members each, aud that twenty other towns 
should send oue Member each. The seven 
towns which are to send two Members each, 
are the following :— 


Manchester and Sal- | Wolverhampton, Bil- 
ford ston, and Sedgeley 
Birmingham & Aston | Sheffield 
Leeds Sunderland, and the 
Greenwich, Deptford, Wearmouths 
and Woolwich 





The following were the names of the towns, 
each of which, it was proposed, should send 
one Member to Parliameut :— 





pek calledy Walified Guder the right hon. gentleman’s Brighton Kendal 
deny that Bill to serve ou juries, a right to vote for the! prackburne Bolton 

ve beforep Teturn of knights of the shire (bear) ; also | Wolverhampton Stockport 
" difticul: that leaseholders, for not less thau twenty-one | Macclesfield Da dley 


years, whose leases have not been reuewed 
within two years, shail enjoy the same pri- 
vilege. (Hear, hear.) [Sir R. Peel asked, 
across the table, the amount of rent which 
was necessary?} ‘The right will depend upon 
jalease for twenty-one years, where the an- 
nual rent was 50/. (Hear.) It will be recol- 
jlected that wheo speaking of the numbers 
\disfrauchised, I said that 168 vacancies would 
jbe created. We are of opinion that it would 
jnot be wise or expedient to fill up the 

hole number of those vacancies. After | 
ynature deliberation we have arrived at the 
onclusion, that the number of members at | 
resentin the House is inconveniently large. 
\Cheers.and laughter.) [ believe there is av hua. 
entleman who was a Member of the House 
elore the Usion with Ireland, who will not 
agree that the facility of getting through busi- 
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fanchesterg , was 
ets it cempeess has since been greatly dimiuished. Be- 
5 Bides, it is to be considered when this Parlia- 
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ment is reformed, as I trust it will be before 
og, (hear, hear, )there will not be such a num- 
per of Members, who enter Parliament merely 
or the sake of the name, and as a matter of 
tyle and fashion. (Hear, and murmurs.) It 
§ bot to be disputed that some members spend 
eir money in fereign countries, and never 








South Shields & Wes- 
tue 


Tynemouth & North 
Shields 


Warrington Cireltenham 
Hudderstield Bradford 
Halifax Frome 
Gateshead Wakefieli 
Whitehaven, Work- | Kidderminster 





iugton, Harriugton 


It is well known that a great portion of the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood, amounting 
in population to 600,006 or 900,000, is scarcely 
at all represented, and we propose to give 
eight Members to those who are thus unre- 
presented by dividiug them into the following 
districts :— 

Districts, Population. 
Tower Hamlets .....+.202 283,000 
Holborn ....cesscecees ce 218,000 
Finsbury ....+0..eecseeee 162,000 
Lambeth ,. ......sessee00 128,000 

The two large populous parishes of Mary-le- 
Bonne, which, nv doubt, were entitled to be 
represented, at least as much entitled to it 
as Boroughbridge, (hear, and laughter,) were . 
included in ome of the districts he had 
named, Next we propose an addition to the 
members for the larger counties—a species of 
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(vern electors and eleetions for the ensuing 
believe, Lord Chatham was almost the first to ;year. We intend, that during het eulaling 
advocate. Those counties contain a variety of | year, every person shall be entitled te vote 
interests, and form an admirable constituency ; | whose name is in the list, and that no ques- 
in some, as in Staffordshire, there is a large | tion shall be asked, but as to his identity aud 
manufacturing population better represented | whether he has polied before at the same elee- 
im this way than perhapsin any other; aud as/tion, These reculatious are extremely simple 
County Members have unquestionably the! and will preveut all those contemplated vex- 
most excellent class of constituents, they form | ations and noisy seenes now so often wit- 
of themselves a most valuable class of Repre- | yessed, rezarding disputed votes. The means 
sentatives. rhe Bill I shall beg leave to in. | of ascertaining who are the electors being thus 
troduce will give two additional Members to easy, there is wo reason why the poll should be 
each of twenty-seven counties, where the in- kept open for eight days, or in some places for 
habitants exceed 150,000. Everybody will ex-] 4 Jonver period ; aud it is proposed that 
pect that Yorkshire, divided into three Ridings nearly according to the present law, eaetinn 
—the East, West, and North—should have} shall be erected in the different parishes, so 
two Members for each riding ; ard the other } phat the whole poll may be taken in two days. 


reform always recommended, and which, «I 





counties tu which this additional privilege 
will he given are the fullowing :— 





* Chester Devon 
Derby * Essex 

- Durham . Kent 
Gloucester - Lincola 

- Lancaster » Salop 

- Norfolk . Stafford 

+ Somerset > Sussex 
Suffolk - Nottiogham 
Yorkshire . Surrey 

- Wilts - Northumberland 

. Warwick » Leicester 
Cumberland - Southampton 

- Northampton - Worcester, 
Cornwall 


{ will now proceed to another part of the sub- 
ject. I spoke at first of the evils connected in 
the minds of the people with the power of no- 
mination by individuals, and with the power | 
of election by a few persons in very small 
and close corporations. The remedies I have 
detailed are pointed against these defects, I 
now beg leave to direct the attention of the 
House to that part of the plan which relates to 
the expense of long protracted polls, and 
which, while it removes that evil, also greatly 
facilitates the collection of the sense of the 
elective body. The names of electors are to 
be enrolled, and the disputes regarding qua- 
lification in a great measure avoided ; we pro- 
pose that all electors in couuties, cities, towns, 
or boroughs, shall be registered, and for this 
purpose, machinery will be put in motion very 
similar to that inthe Jury Act—that is to say, 
at a certain period of the year (I now speak of 
boroughs), the parish officers and churchwar- 
dens are to make a list of the persons who oc- 
cupy houses of the yearly value of 104. This 
list of names will be’ placed on the church 
doors, we will suppose in September and in 
the following month, October, the Returning 
Officer will hold’a sort of trial of votes where 
claims made, and objections stated, will be 
considered and decided. When this process 
has been gone through, the returning officer 
will declare the list complete, and on the Ist 
of December in every year, the list will be 
published, every person who chooses, may ob- 


For my own part, I mav say that the time may 
come when the machinery will be found so 
simple that every vote may be giveo in a sin- 
gle day ; but in introduciug a new measure it 
is necessary to allow for possible defects in the 
working of the machinery: attempts might 
be made to obstruct the polling, and | there- 
fore recommend two days, in order that tio 
voter may be deprived of the opportunity of 
offering his suffrage. As to counties, the 
matter may be somewhat more difheult : we 
propose in the same manner that the ehurch- 
wardens should make out a list of all persons 
claiming the right to vote in the several pa- 
rishes, and that these lists shall be affixed to 
the church doors: a person to be appointed 
(sav a barrister of a certain standing) by the 
Judge of Assize, shall go an avuual circuit 
within a certain time after the lists have been 


| published, and he will hear all claims to vote, 


and objections to voters. Having decided who 
are entitled to exercise the privilege, he shall 
sign his name at the bottom of the list, and 
shall transmit it to the Clerk of the Peace. 
The list will then be enrolled as the names 
of the freeholders of the connty tor the. ensu- 
ing vear. With respect to the mauner of pro- 
ceeding at elections, we have itinu view te intro- 
duce a measure which can hardly fail to be an 
improvement of the present system. Every 
body knows, and must have lamented the 
enormous expense to which candidates are 
put in bringing voters to the poll. In York- 
shire, without a contest, it costs. nearly 
150,000/.; and iv Devonshire the electors 
are obliged to travel forty miles over hard 
cross-roads, which occupies one day; the 
next is consumed in polling, and the third in 
returning home; the whole a manilest seurce 
of vast expense, and most inconvenient delay, 
We propose, therefore, that the poll shall be 
taken in separate districts, those districts to 
be arranged according to circumstances by 
the Magistrates at Quarter Sessions. The 
counties will be divided into districts, whieh 
shall not be changed for two years. The 
formation of those districts will give an eppor- 
Luoity of more readily taking the votes whea 
au electionoccurs. ‘The Sheritfs shall hold the 
election on acertain day, and if it sheuld hap- 





tain a copy of it, aud it will be the rule to go- 


peu that a pol! be demanded, they shall adjourt 
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ihe election to the day next but one. The poll 
shall then, be kept ope for two days, so as to 
enable all the persons qualified under the 
several Acta of Parliament to give their votes. 
Ou the third day the poll shall be closed, and 
ou the sixth day an account shall be published 
of the bumber of votes. It will be so ar- 
ranged, that no voter shall have to travel 
more than fifteen miles to give his vote. 
{iear, hear.) At the same time itis not pro- 
posed that the uumber of polling places in 
ene county shall exceed fifteen, as the multi- 
plication of places for receiving the votes 
would give rise to great incouvenieace, and 
perhaps leave aw opening for abuses. (Hear, 
hear,) We propose that each county shall he 
divided iuto two districts, returning each two 
Mewbers to Pariiament. In adjusting that 
division of the counties, there will, L have no 
doubt, be some difficulty. Hut Ll propose that 
his Majesty shall nominate a Committee of 
the Privy Council, to determine the direction 
avd. extent of the districts into which each 
county shall be divided. (Hear, hear.) Those 
Privy Councillors (hear, hear), those Privy 
Councillors, I say, shall be persous knowa to 
the Huuse and to the country. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) They will be persons of 
know responsibility in the discharge of that 
duty. (Hear, and laughter.) 
boroughs, to which the rigit of representation 
will be continued, the number of electors is 
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| all persons who are im them entitled by their. 
proper'y to vote, shail he exctuded from the 
right t» vote for the represeatatives of the 
county. At the same time that the towas 
shall have themselves a proper share in the 
ropresentation, I dy not inteud that they shall 
interfere with the representation of the coum- 
ties. (Hear.) It is not intended tv interfere 
with the franchise of those freehollers. who 
are at present entitled to vote. (Cries of 
hear, hear, and order.) J believe 1 have aow 
concluded the statement of all the alterations 
which are intended to be made in the repre- 
sentation of England. With respect to the 
right of the forty-shilling freebolders in the 
counties, I do not think that there should be 
any alteration (hear); for I consider that 
they are a class of persons eminently qualified 
to have the trust of electors committed, te 
them. By the smallness of the property 
which constitates their qualification, they 
are especially calculated tu give the represen- 
tation that extended basis which it is most 
desirable that it should have. (A Member, 
whose name we do not kuow, here called on 
Lord Johu Russell to name the disfranéhised 
boroughs ;—repeated cries of “ Order, order.”’) 
Itis proposed to take away the right of elect- 


'. . . - 
'ing Members to serve iu Parliament from all 
In some of the | 


towns which do not contain two ihousatd in- 
habitants. With respect to some of these, it 
was at first a question whether we should vot 





exceedingly small, We shall, therefore, in- | 
sert in the bill, which we propose tu outs | 
to Parliament, a clause, giving power to the 

Commissioners, nuwinuated under that bill, 

authority to enable the inhabitants of the ad- 
joiuiog parishes, and chapelries, to take part | 
in the elections, when the uumber of electors 

in such borough shall be below 300. (Hear, 
hear, hear, and great laughter.) Thattheseare | 
extensive powers I shall uot attempt to deny, | 
But, as the difficulty exists, it is our duty to} 
cousider how it may be overcome. How is it 


still allow them to send each one Member; 
but, on consideration, we thought it better to 
avoid all chauce of an imputation of par- 
tiality. We, therefore, determined to fix upon 
the number of two thousand inhabitants, and 
thereby leave no doubt that in their disfran- 
chisement we were not iufluenced by partiality, 
by prejudice, or by a wish to favour some, 
(Hear, hear; order, order.) The noble Lord 
then read he following list, in the course 


of which hewas frequeutly interrupted by 


shouts of laughter, cries of ‘* Hear, hear,” 


to be met, his Majesty’s Ministers do not know, | from present Members for the boroughs 


otherwise than by committing the power to | disfranchised, and 
persons known and responsible tov Parliament, | across the table. 


various interlocutions 
The ‘* hear” of the hone 


and to the nation, and appointed by the Royal | ourable Member for Boroughbridge especially 


Proclamation, 


If any hon. Geutleman stand | was fellowed by tremendous cheeriag and 


up iv his place aud say that the powers which | laughter, 
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we propose to give to the Comunittee of the | Aldborough, York Eye 

Privy Couwacil are too great, | will only ask | Aldborough, Suffolk | Fowey 
him, if it be granted that the business is to | Appleby Gatton 

be done, that the ubjects for which we propose | Bedwia Haslemere 
the Committee are proper aud useful, can he | Beeralston Heyden 
suggest any better and more, effectual mode | Bishop's Castle Heytesbury 


of duing it? (Hear, hear.) If any Geutle- 
man in the House will suggest a mode mure 
sale, more constitutional, lis Majesty's Minis- 
ters will have no diflicu!ty in adupting that 
mode and waiving their owa (hear, hear), 
) their only object being to advance the interest 
of the peuple, to which every other considera- 
tion ought to yield. (Hear, hear.) | have 
how oniy one thiag more to say with regard 
to the Representation of England. In ail 
thuse new. towus to which we propose to give 
| the right of sending Members to Parliament, 


Bietchingley 
Boroughbridge 
(laughter) 
Bossiuey 
Brackley 
Bramber 
Buckingham 
Callington 
Camelford 
Castle Rising 
Corfe Castle 
Dunwich 








Higham Ferrers 
Hindon 
Ilchester 
East Love 
West Looe 
Lostwithiel 
Ludgershall 
Malmesbury 
Midhurst . 
Milborne Port 
Minehead 





Newport, Cornwall 
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Newton, Lancashire {| Old Sarum 
Newton, Isle of Wight | Seaford 
Okehampton Steyning 
Orford Steckbridge 
Petersfield Tregony 
Plympton Wareham 
Queenborough Wendover 
Reigate Weobly 
Romney Whitechurch 
St. Mawe’s Winchelsea 
St. Michael’s Corn- | Woodstock 
wall Wootton Basset 
Saltash Yarmouth 





The following was the list of the boroughs 
which would be allowed to return ope Mem- 
ber of Parliament each :—- 


Clitheroe Richmond 


Amersham | Lymington 
Arundel | Maldon 
Ashburton | Marlborough 
Bewdley | Marlow 
Bodmin | Morpeth 
Bridport | Northallerton 
Chippenham , Peuryn 
Cockermouth Rye 
Dorchester | St. Germans 
Downton | St. Ives 
Droitwich ' Sandwich 
Evesham | Sudbury 
Grimsby | Shaftesbury 
East Grinstead | ‘Tamworth 
Guilford | Thetford 
Helston | Thirsk 
Honiton Totness 
Huntingdon Truro 
Hythe Wallingford 
Launceston Westbury 
Leomiuster Wilton 
Liskeard Wycombe 
Lyme Regis 





(The noble Lord proceeded.) I now come to 
the representation of Scotland ; and, certainly, 
if England wants reform, Scotland needs it 
still more. If we have here Members of Par- 
liament representing but a small portion of 
the people, we still have some degree of 
popular representation, But, in Scotland, no 
such thing as popular represeutation is kuown. 
(Hear, hear.) A nation possessing the wealth, 
the industry, and intelligence for which Scot- 
Jand is distinguished, has its whole representa- 
tion vested in less than three thousand per- 
sons. Io the counties, the number of persons 
who vote in the election of Members to serve 
in Parliament are only 2324. I shall not enter 
into a detail of the mavner in which the 
Scotch votes are obtained. It is sufficient to 
observe, that although what is called the su- 
periority could not originally arise otherwise 
than from the possession of land, yet many 
possessors of land contrived, in selling that 
property, tO retain the superiority, which 
gives at present the right of represeutation, 
it that way it has become a custom to reserve 
the superiority when the land is Sold, Lat- 
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counties have been, for the most part, persons 
having no connexion whatever with the 
county, otherwise thas by the purchase of the 
superiority separately from the land. I have 
now in my hand a list, showing, that of the 
three hundred aud fifty persous to whom the 
representation of the county of Ayr is confined, 
only one hundred and fifty have any property 
in that county. In Bute, out of seventeen 
electors, only two are landed proprietors in 
the island. In Kinross, of twenty-seven 
voters, eighteen only are possessors; and in 
Lanark, ouly two hundred and fifteen. (Hear.) 
I do not think that it is too much to say, that 
this is not a fair representation of the landed 
property in Scotland. If any gentleman will 
tell me, that by the arrangements which I 
propose the landowners of Scotland are de- 
prived of their rights, | can refer him to this 
list, from which he will perceive that the 
landowners of Scotland have really at present 
no right. But 1 intend to givethe suffrage to 
every copyholder whose possession is of the 
annual value of ten pounds (hear), placing 
that class ou the same footing on which they 
are to be placed in England; and also to the 
holders of leases for nineteen years, not re- 
newed within two years previous to the elec- 
tion at which they vote, and paying 502. a year 
rent ; for it is the custom in Scotland to give 
leases for nineteen years more generally than 
for twenty-one, as iu England. We propose 
to make a new arrangement of the representa 
tion of the whole country; giving to Edin- 
burgh two Members; to Glasgow, two; to 
Leith, Aberdeen, and Paisley, only one each. 
The Fife district of boroughs being disfran- 
chised, that county, like the others, shall re- 
turn one member; and, as we propose to do 
in England, the towns to which the right is 
extended shall be taken out of the representa- 
tion of the counties. The electors in those 
towns will consist of all persons possessmg 
property, or occupying houses of the value of 
ten pounds a year. Scotland possesses some 
advantages in respect to registration. With 
those alterations, therefore, Scotland will be 
represented in this House by fifty members, 
instead of the present forty-five. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) In thoSe districts the votes at elections 
shall no longer be taken as at present. The 
election will no longer be made by the dele- 
gates of particular incorporations (hear, 
hear) ; but the votes of all the qualified elec- 
tors shall be taken personally, and the elec- 
tion decided by the sum of those votes. The 
noble Lord then read a statement, of which 
we subjuoin the substance. 

The counties to be settled as follows :— 
Peebles and Selkirk to be joined, and to elect 
one member together ; Dumbarton and Bute, 
Elgin and Nairne, Ross and Cromarty, 
Orkney and Shetland, Clerkmannau and Kin- 
ross, with certain additions, to do the same 
The remaining twenty-two counties each’ 
Singly to return one member. 

Burghs to be as follow :—Edimburgli to have 





terly the voters at elections for the Scotch 





two ihembers; Glasgow to have two; ahd 
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Aberdeen, Paisley, Dundee, Greenock, and| of members for Ireland. (Great noise.) In 


Leith {with the addition of Portobellu, Mus- 
selburgh, and Fisherrow), each singly to re- 
turn ove member. 
The East Fife district of burghs no longer 
to return, but to be thrown into the county. 
The remaining thirteen districts of burghs, 
each to return oue member, with these varia- 


tious—that Kilmaruock shall take the place of 


Glasgow iu the district of burghs to which 
Glasgow formerly belonged; that Peterhead 
shall take the place of Aberdeen; and that 
Falkirk shall be added to the districts of 
Lanark, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles. 

As to qualification of voters :—Burgh mem- 
bers uo longer to be elected by town councils 
or delegates ; nor county members by persous 
holding superiorities of certaiu value. The 
qualification for counties being ownership of 
land or houses, worth 10/. a year, with resi- 
deuce; or holding as tenant, in actual posses- 
sivn, on written lease for 19 years or upwards, 
to the value of 50/. 

For burghs, the occupancy of a dwelling- 
house, rented or rated to taxes, at not less 
than 10/. a year. 

All voters to be registered by Sheriffs. 

Poll to be taken by Sherilfs or substitutes, 
at one or more places, not to be open for more 
than two days. 

Reports from several polling places to be 
made to priucipal Sheriff, by whom the return 
is to be always made, for burgh as well as for 
county members. 

Tie noble Lord then continued :—I shall 
now proceed to Ireland, in which country, 
although reform is necessary, it may still be 
much more simple than it cau be in England 
orin Scotlaud, as the representation of the 
counties and boroughs was settled at the time 
of the Union. Butiu some of those boroughs 
the number of persons qualified by their pro- 
perty to vote is exceedingly small. I propose, 
therefore, tu give the right of voting to all 
holders of houses or land to the value of 10/. a 
year. I am convinced that this will be found 
a measure of great benefit to Ireland. In 
many of those Irish boroughs the greatest in- 
convenience and difficulty have been suffered 
in cousequence of the manuerin which the 
franchise is regulated. 1 need ouly mention 
one instance—that of the borough of Wexford, 
in which many merchants of property and 
respectability are subjected, by being excluded 
from the right of voting, to heavy dues 


) aMounting to 2,000/, a year, from which those 


possessing that right are exempted. I am 
convinced that the enlargement of the fran- 
chise will enable the people of Ireland to make 
considerable advances in industry and trade ; 
and | have great hopes that we shall have im- 
mediate proofs of its increasing commerce. 
There are many places of great commercial 
importance which have not at present thefr 
due share in the representation. Of these the 
priucipal are Belfast, Limerick, and Water- 
ford, to which I propose to give representa- 


the arrangements which we propose, lreland 
and Scotland will derive likewise considerable 
advantages, from the cutting off of some 
members from the Euglish representation. . I 
think it will be considered an important advan- 
tage in the sister countries, thatthe numbers in 
this House shall be better balanced. | am 
jsure it will give great satisfaction. (Hear, 
hear.) It is not intended to make any other 
alteration in the rigbt of voting for the Irish 
counties, except that beneficed clergymen shall 
be qualified to vote as 50/, freeholders. At 
elections the votes are to taken from the open- 
ing of the poll to the conclusiou—in the same 
manner as in England. (Much noise, bear, 
hear, aud order.) ‘The result of all the mea- 
sures comprehended in this Bill, as affecting 
the number of Members in this House, will be 
that of the present number of 654—168 being 
taken off by the disfranchisement of the 
Boroughs —400 will remain. ‘To that number 
five being added as the increase of Members 
for Scotland, three for Ireland, eight for Lon- 
dou, and 142 for the rest of Eogland and 
Wales, making the future number of mem- 
bers of the United Parliament 596, (Hear, 
hear, aud great noise.) ‘lhe decrease of the 
present number will accordingly be sixty-two. 
I will now state the number of persons who 
will be entitled to the suffrage under this bill, 
not previously possessing that right, in the 
different boroughs and towns, in London, and 
in the counties. | suppose that in the counties 
the franchise will be extended to 110,000 per- 
sons; in the towns to 50,000; in London. to 
95,000; in Scotland to 50,000; and in Ire- 
land toabout 40,000persons. (Hear, bear.) In 
the counties at least 110,000 will be entitled:to 
vote who never befure possessed the franchise 





| (hear, hear) ; and it is my opinion, that the 


whole measure will add to the constituency of 
the Commons House of Parliament, about 
half a million of persons, and these all con- 
nected with the property of the country, hav- 
ing a valuable stake amongst us, and deeply 
interested in our institutions. They are the 
persons ou whom we can depend in any future 
struggle in which this nation may be engaged, 
and who will maintain and support Parlia- 
ment and the Throne in carrying that strug- 
gle to a successful tetmination. I think that 
those measures will produce a farther benefit 
to the people by the great incitement which it 
will occasion to industry aud good conduct. 
For when a man finds, that by industrious ex- 
ertion and by punctuality in paying all bis 
engagements, he will entitle himself to a place 
in the list of voters, he will have an additional 
motive tu improve his circumstances, and to 
preserve his character amongst his neigh- 
bours. I think, therfore, that in adding to the 
constituency, we are providing for the moral 
as well as for the political improvement of the 
country. Having now, Sir, gone through the 
principal provisions of the Bill which I propase 
w introduce, I cannot but take uutice of some 





Gives, so as to add three to the whole number 


particulars in which, perhaps, this measure 
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will be considered by many to be defective. | 


In the first place, there is no provision for the | 
shorter duration of Parliaments. (Hear.) That 
subject has been considered by his Majesty’s 
Ministers ; but, upon the whole, we thought 
that it would be better to leave it to be 
breught before the house as a separate pro- 


selves 
bound to say, moreover, that, above all things, 
it appears very 
all advisable 
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of the seccesy of the ballot. I am 
doubtful that it would be at 
to have any class of persons 
wholly irresponsible in the discharge of a 
great public duty. (Hear, hear.) But the 
ballot would certainly lead to such irrespon- 


vision, than to bring it in at the end of a Bill | sibility. 1 know that men of rauk and wealth 
regulating matters totally distinct from it.| are in favour of that measure. [| Kuow that 
(Hear, hear.) Without saying, therefore, | men of enthusiastic minds are in favour of a 


what is the opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers 
respecting that question, which | myself think 
to be one of the utmost importance, and to 
deserve the utmost care in its decision, I shall 
keep the large measure of Reform, which this 
Bill comprehends, separate from every other 
question, and leave the subject of the dura- 
tion of Parliaments to be brought before 
the House by some other Member at a future 
time. (Hear.) For my own part, I will only 
say, that whilst I think it desirable that the 
constituency should have a proper control 
over their representatives, it is, at the same 
time, most inexpedient to make the duration 
of Parliament so short, that the Members of 
this House should be kept in a perpetual 
canvass, and not be able deliberately to con- 
sider and to decide with freedom any great 


measure, by which they suppose all influence 
over the electors would be removed. But I 
am not satisfied that the electors should not 
be subject to that influence which the several 
classes of the community exercise over each 
other—which the Crown exercises over the 
Peers, the Lords over the Commons, and the 
people over their representatives. Sir, 1 ck 
net wish that any man in the country should 
possess an irresponsible power, knowing that 
man’s mind is liable to be clouded by every 
variety of error, and to be swayed by every 
ruling passion. (Hear, hear.) Besides, Sir, | 
would have great objections to anything which 
would appear to me to overturn the principles 
of our oldest institutions. But it may be said 
that we overturn those principles in our mea- 
sures of refurm; on the contrary, | hold that 


question. (Hear, hear.) Sir, [do not think | we act more iu accordance with the principles 
that it behoves the people of a great empire} of our ancestors in coneeding, than in re- 
to place their representatives in such depend- | fusing reform. (Hear.) ‘They said that Saram 
ence. (Hear.) What the point then is, at|should have representatives ou the same 
which we may fix the proper control of the} grounds on which we now say give repre- 


constituency, I do not think it necessary to 
discuss at present. When the question comes 
under the consideration of this House, I shall 
be ready to deliver my opinion. I have now 
only to state, that the King’s government are 
satisfied that, in providing a popularly elected 
representation, they ought to abstain from 
embarrassing that question with any other, 
which is encumbered with its own doubts, dif- 
ficulties, and obstacles, (Hear.) There is 
another question, Sir, of which no mention 
is made ia this Bill, although it at present 
occupies very much the attention of the coun- 
try—I mean the question of vote by ballot. 
Sir, there can be uo doubt that mode of elec- 
tion has much to recommend it. (Cries of No, 
no, no! hear, hear.) The arguments which 
I have heard advanced in its favour are as in- 
genious as any that lever heard on any sub- 
ject. But at the same time I am bound to 
say, that this House ought to pause before it 
gives its sanction to that measure. The hon. 
Member for Bridport says, that the ballot 
affords the only means by which the elector 
can be secured in the independence of his 
vote. But, Sir, 1 must say, that while ov the 
one side it favours the conscientious voter m 
the exercise of bis franchise, it, at the same 
time, affords a cover to much fraud, (hear, 
hear,) and exposes the voter to much bad 
passion. If it would prevent a bad influence 
ever the good, it would also prevent a good 
influence ever the bad. 1 doubt, likewise, 
. whether in a couotry like this, accustomed to 
Vote openly, electors would ever avail them- 


sentatives te Manchester and to other large 
towns. I remember, indeed, that Mr. Burke 
said in ove of his speeches, that the Hous 
of Commous was, at that time, constituted on 
the same principle as ever, because the same 
places continued to send re presentatives. But, 
Sir, [ wonder that a man of Mc. Burke’s 
powers of mind could argue in that mauner. 
He might as well have said that the Roman 
Empire in his day was governed on the same 
principles as in the days of Brutus. Sir, it is 
not acting upon the original principles of the 
Constitution to continue te Sarum the fran- 
chise given to it in the reign of Edward she 
Third, when the town no longer exists, with 
the population for whom that franchise was 
intended. J cannot believe that any reform 
which we cau etfect will prevent wealth, learn- 
ing, and wit from the possession of influence, 
although there is no doubt that we may occa- 
sion more trouble in the use of it. My righ! 











hon. Friend, the Attorney-General, is au illus 
trious instance, out of many, of the success! 
exercise of the influence of taleut. The ex- 
tension of the franchise in the boroughs wil 
evable many bankers, lawyers, and merchab’ 
to come into this House, to contribute their 
learning, experience, and zeal to the counsels 
of the nation. We are told that reform io the 
representation will destroy the influence ot th 
aristocracy. But, Sir, | say, that wherever th 
members of the aristocrac y reside, exercisins 
the large power which they possess tor th 
good of those who live around them, it is 2° 
in human nature that such au aristocracy 
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could lose their influence in the election of 
Members toserve their couttry in Parliament. | 
It is not proper that they should have, as they 
at present have in some cases, the direct no- 
mination of the representatives of the people ; 
they will, under any system of reform, always 
possess the influence which it is right that 
they should possess. But if by aristocracy 
those persons are meant who donot live among 
the people, who know nothing of the people, 
and who care nothing for them—who seek ho- 
nours without merit, places without duty, and 
pensions without service—for such an aristo- 
cracy | have no sympathy (great cheering) ; 
and | think the sooner its infiuence is carried 
away with the corruption in which it has 
thriven, the better for the country, im which it 
has repressed so long every wholesome and in- 
vigorativg influence. (Hear, hear, bear.) 
Language has heen held on this subject, 
which | hope will not be heard iu future. A 
call has been made upon the aristocracy—all 
who are connected with it have been suni-| 
moned to make a stand against the people. | 
Some persons have even ventured to say, that | 
they, by their numerical strength, could put | 
down what they call sedition. (Hear, hear, | 


} 
] 
i 
j 





hear.) But the question at issue does not} 
respect the putting down of sedition. The! 


real question is, whether, without some large | 
measure of reform, the business of the coun- | 
try can be carried on with the confidence and | 
the support of the people? L shall not ask | 
whether vou can resist reform, but | say, that 

it has become a question whether or not the | 
Constitution would now perish if reform be 

deferred ? (Loud cheering and cries of hear.) | 
This House in its unreformed state bas uothing | 
to look to but the sympathy, confidence, and | 
support of the nation. If it now retuse re- 
form, that sympathy will be withheld—that 
support will be denied. 1 ask you, then, whe- 
ther when his Majesty's ministers are con- 
vinced that reform is necessary, and when 
they have the approbation of the Sovereign for 
bringing a proposition before the House, in 
bringing forward which they declare that re- 
form is indispensable (hear)—when mutt.- 
tudes of petitions poured upoa your table, and 
myriads of voices out of doors call for reform 
—will this House say that we are the judges 
of our own honesty, that we despise the ad- 
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vice of the Crown, and disregard at once the 
warning of ministers, and the demands of the | 
people, whom we profess to represent? Will 

this House say, we sliall keep our power, keep | 
it how we may; we regard not the petitions, | 
and will take the consequences of that disre- | 
gard. (Hear, hear, hear, and ‘** No, no.’’) 

The aristocracy of England have never been | 
found wanting inany great crisis. ‘They have | 
not been found wanting when the country has 

been engaged in war with a national enewy. | 
They have been at all times foremost, when | 
there were burdens to be supported. 1 am 
sure, Sir, that they are now 4s ready as any | 


| 


other subjects to give their country that sup- } 


port. I now ask them, Sir, will they refuse 
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to identify themselves with the people when 
sacrifices are to be made? I ask them whe- 
ther they will not come forward to support the 
security of the throne, the stability of our in- 
stitutious, the strength and the peace of the 
country. (Hear, bear.) Whatever may be 
the result of this proposition, the King’s Mi- 
nisters feel that they have done their duty. 
They have hitherto proceeded in the line of 
duty, iu a straightforward course, neither 


,secking the support of a particular class, nor 


courting the approbation of the multitude. 
When duty led them to oppose popular cla- 
mours, they did not hesitate. 


By the rigorous 
enforcement of 


the laws, the disturbances 
which prevailed in some districts in England 
have been put down, By the rigorous en- 
forcement of laws which existed when we 
came iuto office, we have, | hope, checked 
the disturbances with wa:eh the sister king- 
dom was threatened. In ncither instauee can 
we be accused of yielding tu popular outery, 
or of entrenching ourselves in popular favour. 
‘j he Goverument, [ think, has a right to be 
belies ed, when it states, tiat it is net for anv 
sinister measure that it has brougbt forward 
this proposition; but, because it is mterested, 
as everybody must be, iu the future welfare of 
the couutry; asd I do think, that this mea- 


;sure will tend to promote that welfare, by 


placing the institution on a more secure and 
satisfactory basis. IL thiuk that this is the 
ouly way calculated to secure permanency to 
that inetitutieg, which bas so long been the 
admirativu of foreign nations (cheers) on ac- 
count of its public spirit (cheers) ; but which 
Caunot exist much louger (murmurs of dis- 
content), but by means of an infusion of a 
new popular spirit. To do this, you must 
show that you are determined not to be the 
representatives of a smail class, or of a parti- 
cular interest; but to forma body, who, re- 
presenting the people, springing from the 
people, aud sympathising with the people, 
cau fairly call ou the people to support the 
future burdens of the country, and te struggle 
with the future difficulties which it may have 
tv encounter; confident that those who ealled 
upou them were ready to juin them heart and 
hand; and were only looking, like them- 
selves, to the glory aud welfare of England. 
(Loud cheering.) 

_ Sir J. Sepricurt seconded the motion; but, 
in a@ few observations which he made, was 
nearly inaudible, owing to the number of 
Members who quitted their seats after the 
nuble Lord had concluded bis statement.. The 
hon. Baronet observed, that the statement 
which bad been made by his noble Frieud was 
sv distinct, aud so clear, that he felt bimself 
highly honoured iu having that opperiunity of 
seconding it. Reform was in his opiaion @ 
measure sO necessary to give tranquillity to 
the country, aud to uphold its real interests, 
that his ouly sorrow was thut it had net. been 
brought forward suoner. He had come dowao 
to the House without knowing what the plan 


of Reform was to be; but he thought that it 
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was more than probable that he should vote , 


for any plan of Reform, because he saw how 
much it was needed. 
be absolutely necessary; for that House, 
which professed to be the representative of 
the people of England, bad cutirely lost their 
confidence. Upon that conviction he would 
have voted for almost any plan; but since he 
had heard the plan of the noble Lord, which, 
as far as he had been able to follow it, appear- 
ed to be good in every particular, be would 
not trespass further on the time of the House, 


than to express how happy he was to second | 


He, for one, would fully, 
give his support to 


such a proposition. 
heartily, and thoroughly 


this measure, which appeared to him to be the 


most desirable that had ever 
forward. 

The question having been put from the 
Chair, 

Sir Rosertr INGLIS said, that 
cyuld approach the discussion of such a sub- 
ject at any time without feeling great diffi- 
culty, but vow that difficulty was much en- 
hanced, considering the circunorstavuces under 
which it was brought forward. He was aware 
that, in opposing the principle upon which 
the noble Lord had goue, he should have to 
repeat many arguments that had been made 
use of but it should be remembered, 
that they were arguments which, employed in 
better times by more able advocates, had in- 
duced the House to refuse its asseut to the 
proposition against which they militated. It 
was, however, true, as stated bv the noble 
Lord, that the question came under somewhat 
new circumstances before the House. For 
the first time, asthe noble Lord bad observed, 
before them sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment. This was true; and now, for the 
first time, they had heard one, who, though 
not a Minister, shone with the reflected light 
of the Government, came down in the face of 
Parliament, aad stigmatised that House as 
unworthy to pass between the people and the 
throue. (Cheers from the Opposition Bench 
on the floor, loudly re-echoed from the other 
parts of the House.) This was language 
which in other times had never been heard 
from any representative of the Guvernment, in 
or out of office. The noble Lord had also 
said that this measure was supported by the 
demand of the people. (Cheers.) He would 
not say that this language was absolutely un- 
parliamentary, but it was certainly as near to 
threatening as it could be to be consistent 
with the rules of the House. (A cry of at 
no."") The noble Lord had also said, 
there would be myriads of petitions and mil- 
lions of demanders: he admitted that the 
noble Lord had added, “ for their just re- 
quest,” at one time; 
said, “to demand their rights ;" and when 
he was told that the people were to demand 
any-thing, be was reminded of aa expression 
of Horne Tooke, “ that the people had hands,” 
and he entirely thought that it was desirable 
that the business uf the House should be con- 


been brought 


no one 


bel 
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He believed Reform ww 


that 


but at another be had | 
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ducted without any reference to the wumber of 
persons demanding, which, in his opiuien, 
was a direct interference with their delibera- 
tive character. (Hear, bear.) Now, in the 
first place, he begged tu deny the fact, that the 
people did demand reform. (Murmurs of * oh, 
— He denied it, because, at former pe- 
rieds, the same argument had been used, 
‘when they were called on to reform them- 
selves, because the people demanded it. 
| Lord Joun Russe. made some explanation 
relative to his use of the word ‘‘ demand,” the 
purport of which did not reach the G: allery. 
Str Roserr INGLts continued: If the noble 
Lord intended that the demaud of the people 
was not tu end in intimidation, he would sub- 
mit to the correction; but, as be understood 
the phrase, aud as it was probably understood 
by the majorsty of those who heard it, (hear, 
hear), it seemed to imply, that if the House 
did not grant it, the people would take the re- 
medy in their own hands. (lear, anda cry of 
nv, ho). At very many periods in the history 
of this country (he was going to state, when 
he was interrupted), many applications had 
been made for reform, though, probably, they 


' 


were not so vebement or so numerous as at 
present (hear, hear but, at all events, they 
were so pumereus as to justify the excla- 


nations then which they now heard, with the 
distinction, that they uow came before the 
House backed with the authority of the Mi- 
nistry. He would not fatigue the House with 
any referenc e to ve ry remote times ; ; but there 
was a passage in Burke which might | chang- 
apply almost exactly to the 
The passage was from a work 
of his, entitled, * Thoughts on the Cause of 
the present Disconte uts;”’ and it appeared so 
extraordinarily applicable to the preseut state 
of things, that when he should read it to the 
House, be thought they would venture to say, 
that the present apprehe: sions might be out- 
lived just as easily as those which were painted 
so strongly in Mr. Burke's observations. The pas- 
sage rauthus, ‘« There is something particularly 
alarmivg in ‘the present conjuncture. There 
lis hardly a man, in or outof power, who holds 
lany other language; that hardly anything 
above or below, abroad or at home, is sound 
and entire ; but that disconnection and con- 
fusion iu offices, in parties, in families, ia 
Parliament, iv the nation, prevail beyond the 
disorders of any furmer time. These are facts 
universally admitted and lamented. ‘This state 
|of things is the mure snrereenae because 
the great parties which formerly divided and 
agitated the kingdom, are known to be ina 
| manner entirely dissolved. No great external 
| calamity has visited the nation—no pestilence 
‘or famine. We do not labour at present under 
any scheme of taxation, new or oppressive in 
the quantity or in the mode. Nor are we en- 
gaged in unsuccessful wars, in which our mis 
‘fortunes might easily pervert our judgment.” 
This was the statement which Mr. Burke had 
thought fit to make ; but all this we had out- 
lived. By relying on the vigour and firmness 


ing only the date) 
present period. 
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of the Government, all these things had heen | they already possessed : in this instance what 
removed, and by being removed, the consti-| they were asking fur was a change; and he’ 
tution of the country had been preserved en-!| never would admit that a man could have so 
tire. From the statement of another author, | good a judgment about what he bad not, as 
it would appear, that in the year 1762, the; about what he actually had. (Hear, hear.) 
people demanded reform so earnestly, that it| It was, therefore, no inconsistency in him to 
was in vain to think of resisting it; that, in| have called on the House then to support the 
fact, there was hardly an hour to spare; he! prayer of the people, and now (even if he be- 
was quoting Horne Tooke, when he said, | lieved that it it was the desire of the people) 
“That the people must be satisfied in their] to refuse their demand. He was sure that a: 
just expectations, and that the Ministers would | mere multiplication of the numbers entitled 
grant what they were no longer able to deny ;| to vote for representatives could be of no ad- 
he would venture to assert that they would! vantage to the country; for without quoting 
not much longer refuse.” He (Sir Robert! a very trite remark, he might observe, that it 
Inglis) was ready to admit that there was an! was quite as possible fur, great tyrauny to be 
expectation now existing among the people,|in the hands of many as of one. He con- 
but not to the extent stated by the noble Lord. | tended, therefore, that to increase the num- 
The present excitation had arisen from the ex- | ber of voters throughout the country by a 
ample of France and Belgium. (Hear, hear.) It! million, would not add either to the freedom 
was all to be found in the three days of | or the value of the deliberations of that House. 
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would he that the whole of the power would | 


Paris, aud the events which had followed those 
three days. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) When 
there was any excitement of insurrection in 
other countries, it had been found to be an 
epidemic disease, and, as such, brought to this 
country also, whether through the air, or 
specifically by direct contact, he did not 
know; but this at least was certain, that 
simultaneous pupular tumults were produced. 


They were not sent there for the particular 
spot that they represented ; for if they would 
look at the King’s Writ sent to each re- 


turning officer, they would see that the. 
uumber for the largest county, as well 
as for the smallest borough, was re- 


quired to attend to consider the affairs of 
the country and the good of the Church. 
This was the qualification which the King ree 





(Hear, hear.) ‘The same remarkable etfect 
was produced in 1793, and in Condorcet there | 
was a passage which particularly referred to 
Parliameutary Reform in this country. Con- 
dorcet observed, that ‘‘ since the explosion of 
liberty in France, a hollow fermentation had 
shown itself in England, and had more than 
once disconcerted the Ministry ; popular so- | 
cieties had been formed iv the three kine- 
doms, and the necessity of Parliamentary KRe- 
form was as much talked of as that of calling 
together the States-General had been iu 
France in the year 1787, “ It was well known 
that numbers had come over to enlighten the 
people of England, who at once feared and 
wished for such alteration as would irresist- 
ibly draw them aloug. The opening of the 
coming Parliament would be the occasion of 
such a Reform as was most urgently required, 
mand from thence the formation of a Republic 
would be less tedious, because the seeds of 
Jiberty had long been planted in England.” 
he consequence of the Reform that was pro- 
posed—tet it be called by what name it would 


be placed iu the hands of the people. Even 
ithe were disposed to admit the facts of the 
Doble Lord, he should deny his inference. 
hey were sent there by the people, not to 
egislate day by day according to their will, 
but to act on their deliberate judgments, for | 
he best interests of the country and of the | 
tate. (Hear, hear.) There was a great dis- 
lnction between this case and the case in 
hich the greatest number of petitions ever 
hown had been presented to that Huouse— 
€meant the Roman Catholic question. In 
hat instance, as he had stated at the time, the 
tople prayed for the conservation of what 








quired of them, and this had no reference to 
the particular place which they represented, 
At one time such an argument might have 
been just, when it was necessary that the 
Member for any borough should beloug to that 
very berough which he represented ; but since 
the passing of the Act by which non-resident 
members were accepted as eligible, there was 
nothing so specifically to unite them to the 
lucal interests of the place which they repre- 
sented. When a Member was returned to 
that House, he ceased to be responsible to his 
constituency. It was atthe end of the period 
which he had to serve in Parliament that be 
again came before them, and it was then only 
that he was accountable to them. The noble 
Lord, like many other theorists, seemed ready 
to worship the work of his own hands ; like 
them, also, he seemed to have formed a theo- 
ry of the Constitution which was not to be 
found in any part of the practice of that Con- 
stitution. (Hear, hear.) In the United 
States, in France, or in Belgium, where there 
were changes from day to day, such a propo- 
sition as that of the noble Lord might meet 
with favour; but in Eugland, where they had 
the precedents of a long succession of ages to 
which to refer, the case was very different. 
The king’s writs and other documents had 
existed from time immemorial: and these 
were the only means from which they could 
derive information with respect to the consti- 
tuent duty. He knew that there were such 
men as Delolme and Montesquieu, who took 
on themselves to talk of representation being 
founded on the basis of population or taxation ; 
but he could fiud no trace of such a principle 
in any of the ancient times of our Constitution. 
He could not find that at any period of our 
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history population had beew made the basis of | had tried to make much of the instance of 
represeutation. © live noble Lord hadsaid, that | Old Sarum; and)this- bad always been the 
he had grounded bis plan-on the principle of | great stunbling-block with those who had 
our ancestors.-and as they had ealled upon | pursued the same line of argument. in one 
Qld Sarum and Gatton to return Members, so | and the same year, the 23d of idward L., a 
he would call ou Manchester and Leeds. He} writ had beea issued to doth Old aud New 
(Sir R. Lnglis), however, must doubt exceed- | Sarum, and in neither ease had it been con- 
ingly; whether at anv period of our histury! ferred on account of population or taxation, 
population had ever entered into the calcula- | Oo the contrary, be believed that it had beea 
tion on which boroughs had been called upon | given in the first instance to eblige some Earl 
to send representatives to Parliament, At the |of Salisbury, by patting his friends in the 
same time he knew that it bad been beld by | House. And in au aecouat of the borough it 
no fess au authority than Mr Hallam, that if | was stated that it bad lately been purchased 
they looked at the map of England aud saw a | by Mr. Pitt, the possessor of the celebrated dia- 
place that was not represented now, it was cer- | mond of that name, who had thus obtained an 
tain thatit was a place of no importance when | hereditary seat in the House of Cormmmons, as 
the system of the representation of the coun- | much as the Earl of Arundel possessed ove in 
try had been formed. He thourht, however, | the House of Peers by being the owner of 
that if they examined into the subject, they | Arundel Castle. How, then, was it to be said 
would fiud that this was aot the case. What} that, accoriing to the constitution of the 
was it that had first induced the Sovereigus of | country, Noblemeu were not tu be represeuted 
this coantry to calla Parliament together? It| and their interests resarded in that House? 
was because they wanted men and money to} The cause of the creation of many boroughs 
carry on their wars; and their apneal had }was, he believed, obscure, but, on the other 
been made to the liberi homines. The next | hand, some were as clear and as well ascer- 
thing that took place was the calling on the| tained as possible. It was kaowa that two 
‘*commuuities” to assist at these Parliaments ; | writs to return members had been issued by 
but in this case each community had but one | Elizabeth, at the aesire of one of her fa- 
vote, so that even if two Members were re- | vourites, Sic Christopher Hatton ; aud New- 
turned they had but one vote between them. | port, ia the Isle of Wight, had received its 
At that time the county of Cornwall had | trauchise to please Sir G. Carew. This was 
but eight Members. He presumed, that if) the history of many of the sunall boroughs; 
it could be shown that places were called | aud, in fact, all the Cornish horoughs had ex- 
on to return Members which were neither | clusively been formed in that manuer. Fifteen 
patisbes nor murket towns, it would be Cornish boroughs had at one me received 
admitted that those places could not be very | the right of representation, some of which 
considerable. Now there were Haslémere, | were euly small villages, and vone of them 
West Love, and others, which had never been | entitled to rank as considerable among the 
oue or the other, and yet thev had heen | towns of Engiand. It was in vain, after this, 
called on to seud representatives to Parlia- | to talk of the purity of representation in former 
ment. After this he did not see how it could times. He defied the noble Lord to point out 
he contended that popalation or taxation was | any period when the representation was better 
the basis on which the principle of representa- | than it was at present. He therefore said, 
tiou had been grounded, for not only small i that what was proposed was not restorative, 
towns had been called on to send represevta- | The House and the country might judge what 
tives, but lar~e towus had beeen left unrepre- | it was; but he would state in one word, that 
seuted ; and this was a most important point, | it was ‘* Revolution.” (Loud cheers.) A Te 
im answer to those who pretended they only | form like that of the uoble Lord was nothiog 
asked for the restoration of the constitution. | but revolution (cheering) ; a revolution that 
He well remembered the statement in that! would overturn all the natural influence of 
House of an honourable and learned Gentle- | property, and of rank. (Hear, hear.) Another 
mau (now Lord Brougham) who had said that | objection to this great evil was, that it would 
his object was uot revolution, but restoration : | derange all that system by which the constitu- 
that noble Lord bad said that he was an! tion of this country had become the glory of 
enemy to visionary and untried experiments | England, and the admiration of the world. Un- 
—to rash and wotried theories. He (Sir R. | der the circumstances which now existed, there 
Inglis) called ov that noble and learned Lord's | had been at times brought together (under 
colleagues to defend the present measures | the influence of the crown and of the aris- 
agaiust the charge which he brought against ; toctacy) a body of men who had displayed 
it, of being a rash and untried speculation, | mere honesty, more virtue, more public spirit, 
utterly destructive of everv thing that had | more talents, and more zeal for the service of 
hitherto existed. He called oo the noble Lord | their country, than .had ever made theit ap- 
to show any trace of what he bad that night | pearance within any other walls, or in any 
laid down in the former precedents of Eng- | oehege country. (Hear, hear.) He had already 
land, Let him show that any town or borough | alluded to the opinion of Mr. Hallam, aud be 
had heen called into Parliamentary existence {ought at that time to have observed, that 
because it was large and populous, or excluded | many of the towns to which the noble Lord 





from it because it was small. The noble Lord | proposed to give the elective franchise wert f 
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ceof considerable places at the period when the | 
a the right, of representation was. given to other 
had | places, and yet they were omitted. Halifax, 
nh one three hundred years ago, was known to have 
Ll,a a population of 8400; Wakefield was a most 
New considerable town at the same time; and 
. con- Mauchester, aceording to tradition, had not 
ation. ‘ jess than 5400 inhabitants for two hundred 
| been years before the vear 1580; aud, at all events, 
e Earl | it was certain, that at that latter period, it pos- 
Ho the | sessed the amount of population he had just 
ugh it mentioned. But, in answer to this, was it to 
chased be said that no berouchs had heen created 
didia-.) after thattime, and that therefore it had not 
red an been possible to do justice to such considera- 
mS, aS — ble places? Just the reverse of this was the 
gue in — fact; for after the date to which he bad re- | 
per of & ferred with respect to Halifax, fifty-one bo- 
ve Said | roughs had been summoned to send repre- 
yf the | sentatives to Parliament; and after the date | 
seuted | with respect te Manchester, fourteen boroughs 
juuse? | hadin like manner received writs. He did 
roughs } netintend to enter into the question of whe- 
e other & ther it would be advantageous to large towns 
ascer- — to receive the clective tranchise, though he 
at two f must confess that he did not know how much 
ued by — Manchester had lost by not having every five 
her fa- — or six-vears such election sceues as that which 
| New- f had lately taken place at Liverpool; but, at 
ved its F least, the advautage thus to be derived was 
is Was § very questionable. Which of the two, Man- 
oughs 5 chester or Liverpool, was the most prosperous 
had ex- ff he did not kaow; but both, at all events, en- 
Fifteen — joyed a high degree of prosperity; the one 
eceived — was prosperous with two represeatatives, the 
which ® other without any; and he had never beard 
f them — thatany of the commercial interests of the 
oug the & latter had suffered from the want of having 
ter this, — advocates in that House, who were able and 
) former & willing to maintain its rights. (Hear, hear.) 
int out & He had another objection to that part of the 
1s better & proposition of the noble Lord, in which he 
re said, F would have taxation and representation go 
torative, F hand in hand ; and which put him in mind of 
ie what — the title of a pamphlet ne bad seen, and which 
yrd, that fo was called, ‘* Taxation Vyranny without 
| A reef) Representation.” His objection was, that he 
nothing Pdid not see how this principle could be 
ion that Padepted; for, in the event of a contested 
rence of Melection, thuse whvu voted in the minority 
Another B Would have no representation at all. Without 
it would §} Making any personal allusion, he might recall 
constitu- f}t the memory of the noble Lord, that there 
glory of BWwere individuals who came into that House 
rid. Un- Beuly upon a casting vote. In such cases the 
red, there B™4nority was all but equal to the majority, 
sr (under Bnd vet they were to have no representation. 
the aris- Milf the principle of the noble Lord was worth 
Jisplayed Fty-thing, it was worth this—that no person 
lie spirit, of such minority would be bound to pay the 
service taxes, or obey the laws that were enacted, as 
theit ap* H's representative had nu share in their for- 
yr in any ten, Such a principle was wholly un- 
d already Ftevable ; and he contended, that such an as- 
n, and hefPertion, made by such au authority in that 
ved, that Pieuse, was calculated to do infinite mischief, 
ble Lord FBS teuding against good order, and to make 
hise were f8 peuple disobedient. The great benefit of 
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the cunditien of the House of Commons, as-it 
now existed (though, if the nobie Lord's plan 
was adupted, that benefit would cease), was, 
that it admitted all classes, represented all 
interests, and admitted all talents. Hf the 
proposed chauge took place, the members 
woull be almost entirely confined to one in- 
terest, aud no taleat be admitted but the single 
oue of mob oratory, The effect would be to 
confine the representation to those members 
who were called popular; and that alone 
would be sufficient to destroy all the present 
jadvantages that the House afforded. to the 
|country. Many of those whe sat for close 
land rotten boroughs, as they had been that 
|night designated, for the first time, by 
a member of the Geverament (cheers) ; 
}many of those who had coustituted the chief 
| ovuaments of the House, and had been ia for- 
mer times the support of the country, would, 
lif this plan had been adopted in their days, 
jnever have been received into shat House. 
| He would ask the noble Lord by what other 
| means the great Lord Cnatham had come.intww 
| Parliament? By the bye, the first borough 
'for which that great man had sat was Qid 
| Sarum itself. Air, Pitt had sat fur Appleby. 
| Mr. Fox had come iu for a clo-e borough, and 
, when rejected by a populous place, he again 
} took refuge in a close borough. Mr. Burke 
| had first sat for Wendover ; aud when, by that 
| means, he became known, he was transposed 
in his glory to Bristol, as Mr. Canning, whe 
| also tirst sat for Wendover, was teauspused to 
Peaeag: When theic talents once became 
| knowa, they were the honoured representa- 
| tives of large towns; but would such places 
,ever have thought of selecting Mr. Canning, 
| Mr. Burke, or Lord Chatham, if they bad not 
|previously had au opportunity of showing 
their talents in the House? (Cheers.) It 
was ouly by this means that young men, who 
; were unconnected by birth or residence with 
large towns, could ever hope to enter that 
| House, unless, indeed, they were cursed—he 
| called it cursed —with that talent of mob ora- 
j tory, which was used for the purpose of in- 
flaming the lowest and most debasing passions 
of the people. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Burke had 
stated, that it was essential that all interests 
| should be represented. The noble Lord, in- 
deed, had stated, that lawyers, bankers. and 
merchants would somehow get in: he had 
not, however, taken the trouble to explain 
how it was to be done. But this he (sir R. 
Inglis} would say, that as law, commerce, 
aud finaace, were subjects much discussed in 
that House, it was highly necessary that there 
should be persous connected with those mat- 
ters from whom the House might derive in- 
formation. But, at all events, the other in- 
teresis of the country seemed to be entirely 
passed over. How were: these who spoke of 
the interests of the distaut colonies of Engiand 
to obtain seats? Let it uot be said, that in 
arguing thus he was arguing in favour of a 
system of corruption, He never would admit 
that it was corrupt. If any ome could satisfy . 
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him that it was a corrupt system, he would be 
one of the first to say, thatif it involved any 
breach of faith or duty, the practical advan- 
tages could not be such as to justify its con- 
tinuance. But what he meant to contend 
was, that under this system our Constitution 
was formed; and under this alone could it 
be maintained. With the exception of the 
Hon. Member for Waterford, the hov. Mem- 
ber for Kilkeuny, the hon, Member for Corn- 
wall (as we understood the hon. Baronet), 
and the hon. Member for Staffurdshire, there 
were very few Members who took an active 
part in the proceedings of that House, who 
had not entered it as Mr, Pitt, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Burke had done; and he therefore con- 
tended, that unless such opportunity was still 
afforded, it would tend to deteriorate the talent 
and ability possessed by the House. Unless 
he was told something more than could be 
collected from the vague declamatiou he had 
heard that night, he should continue to be- 
lieve, that at the present moment that House 
was more independent of the Crown and of 
the Aristecracy thau at any former period. 
Hle could easily show that the House was not, 
ip one respect, what it had been formerly, but 
that made more against the argument of the 
noble Lord than for it. 
much more dependent it was at all times upon 
the Crown and upon the Aristocracy than at 
present. Would itbe said that the dependence 
of that House, and the influence and authority 
exercised over it, was greater at that time 
than in the reign of James II, ? 
House, in its present state, bear to be treated 
asit had been treated in the reign of Henry 
VIIL.2) Tracing the history of Parliament 
and the country down to the latest years— 
there was no period of our history when the 


influence of the Crown was so slight as at the | 


present moment. What was the state of 
things in the time her Queen’s Majesty di- 
rected the Sheriffs to return to Parliament 
such men only as were of a particular faith in 
matters of religion, and of Known compliance 
in watters of politics? And, in the reigu of 
Edward VI., the Sheriffs were directed to se- 
lect only such Members as had been previously 
recommended by the Privy Council. If they 
were to refer to the olden time for specimens 
of the independence of that House, it would 


not be to the period of the reiga of Henry LV.,, | 


ner to the time of Richard II., when a 
Member of Parliament was threatened to be 
executed, for merely making a Motion on 
the Civil List. Such summary vengeance was, 
indeed, rare in modern times.—(Here the 
heise which prevailed generally throughout 
the speech of the honourable Baronet, rose to 
such a height, that he was for some moments 
inaudible. When heard, he was repeating his 
former assertion, that at no time had the 
House of Commons been so independent of 
the crown and of the aristocracy as at the pre- 
sent day.) Time was, when the Dachess of 
Norfolk determised not only who should sit 
fur the cownty-of Norfolk, but-whoe sbould 
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He could show how | 
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| represent Maldon in Parliament; when Lord 
| Essex could retarn his kinsman for the county 
| of Stafford, and his servant for the borough of 
| Tamworth. In neither case was there that 

freedom from influence aud that perfect repre- 
sentation which the reformers always assumed 
to belong to past times. The honourable 
Baronet then proceeded to dwell upon the fa- 
cility (as we understood him) with which the 
repeal of taxes had of late years been conceded 
to senseless clamour. He hoped that no feel- 
ings of timidity would so far influence the 
votes of that house as to put-the just rights of 
the crown to hazard, or eudanger the princi- 
ples of that coustitution under which the 
country had so long flourished, and from the 
loss of which it would inevitably decayi Un- 
less the House was prepared to restore that 
negative of the crown, which, though disused 
since the Revolution, had never been totally 
destroyed—uuless they were prepared to res- 
tore that negative, they could never presume 
to go any length in alterins the state of the re- 
presentation, He begged of them to recol- 
lect what had been the amount of the secret 
service mouey antecedently to the period of 
the Revolution; and it was well known that 
secret service movey had always been used 
for the purpose of procuring majorities in that 
House, to promote the views of the crown and 
the Admivistration for the time being. The 
amouut of the secret service mouey at the time 
to which he referred was 90,000/. a year, being 
oue twentieth of the whole income of the 
country at the period in question. At the pre- 
sent day the secret service money did not 
amount. to one seven hundredth part of the 
income of the nation, and no man now believed 
that anything like direct pecuniary bribery was 
| practised upon the members of that House, 
or had been for the last forty or fifty years, 
| He believed that no man in the country be- 
lieved but that any inducement in the nature 
of pecuniary bribe to any member to give his 
vote in a particular manner upon any question 
would be rejected with disdain. (Hear, hear.) 
He was assured that no direct pecuniary bribe 
was usually offered in these times; and he 
| entertained ne doubt, that if such bribes were 
offered they would be utterly unavailing to 
induce members of that House to give their 
votes one way or the other. He knew that in 
the time of Mr. Pitt loans were given—that is, 
shares in loaus were given to such members 
of that House as were in the habit of support- 
ing bis Majesty's Government. These loans 
were made in secret, and the shares were dis- 
tributed amongst the Government Members ; 
but since that time he was persuaded that 
nothing in the nature of pecuniary bribery was 
to be heard of in connection with the members 
of that House. Even the corruption by places 
had in a great degree ceased to exist; and 
from the diminution of placemen within the 
walls of that House, the House had lost much 
of the legitimate influence which it ought to 
possess, but it was all the while gaining power 
of another description, and in adifferent man- 
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ner; and whatever power the Crown was 
losing the House gained. The time had now 
arrived when members were heard to say, he 


hoped they would never be enabled to Say So | 


upon good grounds, that it was now idle to 


talk of the ambassadors being the servants of 


the crown. He really was in 
degree surprised when it was 
ambassadors to foreign states 
considered as the servants of the crown. 


no slight 
said that the 
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| Kentish petition was presented, it was looked 
upon as quite a prodigy. Theu the increased 
influence of the Press afforded another argu- 
ment against reform; it was an influence by 
which they were all more or less bound, all 
orders in the state were bound by the influence 
which the Press exercised. By means of cir- 
culating libraries and book clubs, all classes 





were not to be of the people had become readers ; and when 


they had come to read all that passed in that 


Was not the crewn an essential and inherent | House, and all that was said out of doors of 


part of the constitution? And if it possessed 
the power of making peace or war, of mainu- 


public men, bel members of that House or 
' . , . 
not, the intellig@ce and the comments of the 


taining amicable or hostile relations with other Press were conveyed almost with the speed of 
Powers, surely, then, the ambassadors it sent | lightuing to every quarter of the earth where 
forth were to be considered its servants. Ifam- | the English language was spoken or under- 
bassadors ceased to be considered the servants | stood. ‘The effect of all these measures and 
of the crown, the army and navy ,by the same | proceedings beiug openly canvassed was, that 
rule, might be called the servauts of the state, | it had made the House of Commons alive to 
and that would lead at once to nothing shortof | all that the people felt upon any matter that 
republicanism. In further proof of there | might form a subject of political discussion ; 


being uot only no necessity for reform, but of 
its being unjust and inexpedient, he would 
observe, that at no period of the history of this 


fthat, then, had worked a real reform, and all 
| the reform that was necessary, for it esta- 
'blished that sympathy which should subsist 


country ha‘ there been so little party spirit in | between the people represented and the people 
the business of the legislature as at the present | by whom they were represented, By the sys- 
day; and that he confessed he looked upon | tem of petition which now so generally pre- 
as oue of the misfortunes of the times that | vailed, the wants and wishes of the people on 
there was no party in the present day; the | all subjects were made known to the legisla- 
misfortune of the time was, that there were | ture. It was true, that by a convenient fiction, 
no two great leading men to divide in vearly | the proceedings of that House were as a sealed 
equal portions the House and the country, and | book to the people of the empire ; but by ano- 
to take the lead of each division, under whose | ther convenient fiction, that seal was removed 
banners public men might range themselves ; | every morning, and” the people made ac- 
but though that was not the case, and though | quainted from one end of the United Kingdom 





by places 
ist; and 
ithin the 
yst much 
ought to 
ng power 
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it was to be regretted that it should be so, yet 
it was at least available for one purpose; that 
of affording an argument against reform, as 
showing the independence of individual mem- 
bers of Parliament. It was almost ludicrous 


to notice sovoften, the frequent references to | 


old times, seeing that they made so much 


against the interest of the reformers in the | 


time of Elizabeth; so far from the House 
possessing a greater degree of influence than 
at present, that Queen told them in direct 
terms that they were not to interfere with 
matters concerning her prerogative royal. She 
expressed her admiration, not in the eulogistic 
sense of the word, that they should have pre- 
sumedto interfere with the exercise of her pre- 
rogative ; aud such was their servility and sub- 
Servience at that period, that they went se- 
riously about taking into consileration whether 
or not they would ask permission to treat about 
such small matters as sheep, and wool, and 


| to the other, with every thing that had been 
|said aud dove in that House the preceding 
evening. In the times so triumphantly re- 
|ferred to by the reformers, the people knew 
| nothing of the proceedings of that House, for 
it was then a gross breach of privilege to make 
jany publication concerning them. The de- 
bates were thea given, as they might be seen 
in the vid volumes of the Gentleman's Alaga- 
zine, reported as they were in the days of Dr. 
Johnson, as the proceedings of a political club, 
|the names of the members being concealed 
under the appellations of Horteusius, Cato, 
Petronius, Flaccus, and such like. He had 
now tw call the attention of the House toa 
matter of considerable momeut. He believed 
that in the history of civilized man there was 
not to be found any system of represeutation 
so completely popular as that of the noble 
| Lord’s, co-existing with a free Press on the 
one hand, and a monarchy on the other. He 


| 
| 
| 


malt; but it was the opinion of the House that | believed that there was no instance upon re- 


they weré too weak to treat of such matters as 
peace and war. Every day the people were 
becoming more and more intelligent, and fur- 
ther and greater was the sympathy between 
the people and their representatives. One 
great source of the increasing influence of the 
people was the increased amount of petitions 
presented to that House, The noble Lord 
himself could not deny that the petitions to 
that House had of late years prodigiously in- 
creased. In the year 1701, when the famous 


| cord of a free Press being placed in juxta-posi- 
tion with a monarchy avd a system of repre- 
sentation such as that proposed by the noble 
Lord. Before ten years passed away, they 
might rest assured that the measure of the 
noble Lord, if agreed to, would produce a 
shock so decisive, that all ‘the ‘institutions of 
the country would give way before it, he 
said, if carried, but for himself be had no ap- 
prehension that it ever would. There was 
small danger that such a measure as that 
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could ever receive the sanction of the House. MY TRIUMPH. 
An attempt at such an experiment as that bad 
been made by the National Assembly ina _ 
France. Something of the sort had been at-) THE READERS OF THE REGISTER, 
empted it Switzerlaud aise, a id a similar 
! ON 


trial was now being made in France. How it | 
might terminate it was vot for him to antici- 
Cipate 5; but he since rely hoped, and, indeed, 
had little fear, that such expe riment } 
woald ever be tried iu this country. La France 
is periectiy well kuown, for it was too) 
obvious to escape observgtion, that the at-| 
termppt to produce @ pur ly popul ir re presenta. | 
tion bad interrupted the conutry in the fairest 
domestic trade, aud 


that particular 


any 


if 


course of liberty, arts, 


foreign commerce, to which 
country had ever attained; and he entertained 
st duubt, th 
proposed by the noble Lord to be infl:cted va 
Lisks land, that a 
Cheers. When t 


and from whose Goverument the present mea- 


it were the calamity 


not the slizht 


similar result would eusue, | 
he uoble Lord, from whom 


| 
rty years ago made a pro- | 


sure proc eeded, he 


position ia that House for a much more 
moderate reform, he did not conceal from the 
muse that thatvery moderate reform involved 


H 
a utal cha the Government of 

the country. What was he not then bound to | 
admit with respect to a reform plan, that | 
went, at a blow, to sweep away one-third 

of the House of Commons? W ere it agreed 

to, the House of Lords, before ten years, | 
would have but a He 

would call upou some right houourable gen- | 
tlemen opposite, supporters of the late Mr. | 
Cauning; he would call upon them to answer 
the eloquence and reasoning of their renowned 
leader, now vo more. He said, that if the 
representation of the people was complete aud | 
perfect in all its parts, nothiug could withstand 

its power and authority. In his (Sir R. 1.’s) 

au unrefourmed House of Lords 
would not for a moment be tolerated by a 
reformed House of Commons; and Mr. Can- 
ning more than once expressed his full con- | 
Victiun that the House Lords conld net 
coutinue as at preseut constituted if the mea- 

sure of refurm were once carried with reference | 
to the House of Commons. Would a reformed 
Hvuse of Commons endure the interference 

of a House of Lords—wou'!d they permit them | 
tu interfere with the Civil List—would there | 
not be an appeal to physical force? Much | 


fundam in 


re 


nominal existence. 


i 

} 
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vpluton, | 
\ 
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| 


of 


had been said out of doors respecting the 
duration of Parliaments. There was very little | 


foundation for the complaint on that subject, 
for duriug the last 300 years, it actually turned 
out, upon examination, that ouly twenty-one 
parliaments sat above three years, and that 
the average duration of all the parliaments of 
that period was only two years aud eight 
mouths. The Ballot, tov, was open to this 
objection, that in every instance it required a 
previous scrutiny. Fiually, it was his per- 
suasivn, that under our preseut happy form 
of Goverument, we enjoyed more of public 
peace and commercial prosperity than any 
other country. 


i served them. 


The Destruction of the Boroughmongers. 
Bolt-Court, March 3, 1831. 
My Frienps, 

You, | mean, have been ob- 
servers of my labours, and who have 
stood faithfully by me for the last twenty 
years; you, who heard the chuckling 
of the base and bloody boroughmongers 
when I was shut up in prison in 1810; 
you, who heard the ferocious rufhians 
chuckle aloud, when, in order to retain 
the power of finally destroying them, I 
escaped to Long Island, in 1817 ; you, 
who have witnessed the manner in 
which I have fought them inch by inch, 
in which I have sustained the unequal 
combat single-handed from the year 
1808, up to Saturday last, you will 
sympathise with me in the joy, in the 
inexpressible delight, which 1 now feel 
at their total overthrow, at the destruc- 
tion of them by the hands of those very 
men who they hoped would have pre- 
Forgiveness ! Yes, we are 
to forgive when atonement is made to 
us ; and upon that principle 1 shail act, 
to be sure. 

My friends, in that gloomy moment 
when [ was taking my departure from 
England, in 1817, in order to save my- 
self from the dungeons of Castlereagh 
and Sidmouth, in which the victims 
were deprived of the use of pen, ink, 
and paper; in that gloomy moment, 
when, expressing to you, at the same 
time, my determination not to give up 
the combat, but to fight the ruffian 
boroughmongers with my long arm, 
addressed you, and, in that ad- 
dress, | made use of the following 
words: ‘My countrymen, be you as- 
“sured that there will be no change 
‘“ for the better in Englagd, until there 
'** shall come an nae between the 
“ land and the funds. ‘The question is, 
“ then, can the boroughmongering sys 
“tem outlive this war? If it can; if 
“the army can still be kept up, and 
“ the personal safety of all the people 
* can still be suspended at pleasure by 


who 


1 then 
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“the Parliament; if this breach be-! itappears, from an article in the bloodiest 
“tween the two systens DO NOT of bloody publications, the Times 
‘LET IN REFORM, it is hard to say | newspaper, that those two brothers had 


; “how very low this country may be | long been “ readers of Cobbrit’s Regis- 
‘sunk in the scale of nations. Let us|éer.” 1 will take au opportunity short- 
rs. | “ hope, however, that this is not to be|ly of publishing the asthe par.- 


“the fate of our country: let us hope graph from that infamous paper, 
“that she is yet to be freed from this;which chuckled with delight that 


21 
“Pie 





7 “ millstone of debt, and this all- de- ‘those two men were to be transported 
ve “ rrading boroughmon: gers’ curse.” — for life, leaving their widowed mother 
ne Leave- taking address, Register, vol, 32, to starve or go to the parish for relief. 
ne pages 19 and 2 OF these two excellent men, Josern and 
ers Have I not, nelly aright to be proud? Roserr Mason, of the parish of Bul- 


¢. | Is no this day the day of my triumph? lington, in Hampshire, I never heard 
ane | Yes, and of your triumph, too, [low any-thing in my whole life until the 
ain | many thousands of you have been trials at Winchester took place. Bul- 
1. [ | actually ruined merely because you had | lington is close by the estates of the 
ou, | the honesty to avow that you held | Barixes. Every- thing was sifted out 
in | ™y Opinions! How many hundreds relative to what was cal lied « ‘the po- 


ch. [| of thousands injured in some degree ; an- llitics” of these men; and it was found 
ual | noyed, vexed, goaded through the sides | that they regularly took the Register, 
ear (Of their families ; teazed, tormented | and that one of them read it aloud every 
will | 2ad worried ; but, how many thousands |Sunday night, or some one night in the 


the § actually ruined, aetually reduced to beg- | week, to twenty or thirty of the villazers 
feel BE Zary, for holding, and for having the I will hereafter publish as full an ac- 
uc- § honesty to avow that they held, those| count as I can of all the proceedings 
very Opinions which are now become the against these two men; and be you as- 
nre- opinions of the nation at large, and| sured, my friends, that as longas 1 have 
‘are Which are now about to receive the) my senses remaining, I will never cease 
eto Stamp of an act of Parliament! Nay,|to endeavour to obtain them justice, if 
act, gy friends, L have to relate to you, and justice be not obtained for them hefo.e 
I shudder with horror as I write, that | those senses cease. I rest, observe, 
nent | the prisoners in jail on account of the upon the statement of the execrably 
Om late riots have been carefully canvassed; bloody newspaper above-mentioned, 
my- §/or the purpose of ascertaining whether | When [have time to inquire inio all the 
each Bikey read my writings! Nay, I have to, facts, you shall be more fully informed 
tims §*clate to you that two of the worthiest upon the subject. IT enjoy this day of 
ink, men that England ever produced have | triamph ; but I cannot, curing even 
rent, ust been, transported for life from; this day, forget Josern aud Roser 
er Hamps hire, not for fires, not for break- | Mason ; and, indeed, if I kaew their 
same 
eup 2s machinery even, but for forming | names, | might, [dare s sav, add hundreds 
ffian part of an assemblage who got atriffing to the list of victims whose cases it 


} 


arm, 2 of money from afarmer. The pro- would have been and may become my 
+ ad- Ptictors of all the land in the parish in| duty elaborately to mention. 

wing Which they lived, came and gave in Now, then, as to the reform proposed 
a as- gle best of characters. It was proved , by the Ministers, | have not the means 
ange by the parson of the parish, and of the of giving the detail accurately as yet: 
there adjoining parish, that they were two) the reports are necessarily imperfect ; 
n the Most sober and industrious men; and) but this we know, that the infarneus 
on is, @2at, so. far from resorting to any- -thing:| rotten boroughs are to be wiped 


> eyge PUt their labour for support, they of. off. If the Ministers had stopped t 
“a: if Plcmselves supported their widow mo-j|1 should have applauded evey tha 

3 °F 1 ‘y 
and Fler. In short, the whole world can-|should have said they had cone weil. 
> 


eople P\ot produce two labouring men of more; But they have done a great deal more 
ire by FX¢Mplary character and ‘conduct. But} than this; they have extended the <uf- 
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frage, though not to all houscholders, 
yet to householders of a very low de- 
gree: they have taken in copyholders 
and leaseholders without disfranchising 
freeholders; they have given repre: 
sentatives to a great number of po- 
pulous places which had them not) 
before ; and, in short, it is a reform} 
which we all ought to approve of, 
which we all ought to applaud. It 
does not extend so tar as my wishes 
would go; but, as | have always said, 


in the first place, every sensible 
man takes what he can get; and,| 
in the next place, we are to con- 





sider that here was a great variety of 
interests to be combated, and a great | 
mass of prejudices and aristoc ratical | 
fears to subdue ; and the question with 
the ministers’ was, in the first place,! 
whether they should make no reform at} 
all, and thereby expose the whole fa- | 
bric of the government to destruction, | 
and the country to convulsive revolu- | 
tion ; or whether they should make, all | 
at once, such areform as would satisfy | 
all reasonable men for the present, and | 
not expose the fabric to total destruc- | 
tion, by a breaking up of every vestige 
of the former species of re presenti ition. | 
For my own part, | am of opinion; an 
opinion settled in my mind after the 
most impartial investigation and ma- 
ture consideration, that there would have 
been no danger to the prerogatives of | 
the King, to the just privileg es of the! 
Peers, or to any of the institutions of the| 
country properly so called, if, at- once, | 
the right of voting had been extended | 
to every man being of twenty-one years 
of age, of save mind, and untarnished | 
by indelible crime; and the voting 
had been settled to be by ballot. Lam 
firmly convinced that the aristocracy, 
that the crown, and even that the clergy | 
would have found themselves bette 
under a reform to this extent than they | 
will do now. But, it does 
hat lam not to applaud, and greatly} 
to applaud, that which has now been, 
On the contrary, so much has| 


not follow 


done. 


My Taiumrn. 


'had invited me to dine there? 


r|}the triumph thereof. 
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fur the good, for the happiness, of the 
people, and for the revival of the great- 
ness of the country, I should be quite 
content with what has been done ; and, 
I am sure that the country will be con- 
tent. With how much less should we 
have been content in 1517! And now 
let the base and brutal and insolent bo- 
roughmongers reflect on their exultation 
when the Parliament, in answer to our 
humble and earnest prayers, for far less 
than has now been conceded ; let them 
reflect on their exultation, on their 
inexpressible baseness, in chuckling 
at the passing of a law by which 
we were consigned to dungeons, at 
the pleasure of Stpmoutn, Casrve- 


reacu, Soorr Expon and Co.! If 
'the name of O«apen should come 
athwart their minds, will not the 


rufians now tremble in their shoes! 
Forgive! Oh, yes, [ am for forgiving, 
the moment atonement shall be made. 
I want no atonement made to me. But, 
when I farget other sufferers, may Gop 
forget me! What! do I not recollect 
W hen the “ authorities’ of Manchester 
were prepared with horse, foot, and 
artillery, to prevent me from going to 
that town to dine with friends who 
Do I 
not recollect when Joun Hayes, of 

Jolton, was crammed ten weeks into 
a stinking prison because he went round 
with a bell to apprize the public-spirited 
people of that town that their country- 
man, William Cobbett, had arrived at 
| Liverpool, in good health ? Not for me 
do L demand redress. I call for no 
atonement towards me; but as long 
as this tongue or pen shall be able to 
inove will | seek to cause atonement to 
be made for those who have suffered 
unjustly for my sake. 

However, sufficient unto the day is 
I cordially ap- 
prove of what the ministers have done ; 
and, for the first time, in about eight 
and twenty years, I am quite anxious to 
vive a Ministry my support, though some 
base tax-eaters are, at the same moment, 


been done now, that 1 am quite willing | prosecuting me, and that, too, in the 


to wait, and patiently wait, too, 
fair effects; and, if those effects be such 
as to render further change unnecessary 


for its! 


meanest and most m: alignant manner, 
A prosecution, howe, ver, which I will 
cause to cover them with confusion 
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and disgrace. It is curious enough, 
that, in the Register published only 
the week before last, ‘speaking of 
the stupid: plots and contrivances in- 
tended to drive me out of the country, 
I said, “‘ Abscond, indeed, here is an im- 
“‘pudent fellow, talk of my absconding ! | 

‘a pretty set indeed, in the House of 
“ Commons and the Hells to make me 
“abscond. They may now pass suspen- 
“ sion-of- Habeas-corpus-acts, dungeun- 


“aets, gagging-acts; they may put, 
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their want of firmness ‘to -resist »what 
they call the ‘‘clamours:of the people.” 
They have the good sense, the real 
courage, to set these taunts at defiance. 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
“of wisdom. ‘The voice of the people 
“is the voice of God ;” and when it is 
ithe voice of a whole ‘people, it is the 
‘voice of their Creator. ‘Therefore, to 
act upon a fear of opposing the voice of 
the people was, in the language of 
Scripture, the “ beginning of wisdom.” 





“ down the press altogether : they may | And you have only to look back to the 
“do what they like; but never shall’ fate of Cuarves the First, to the fate of 
**they make me abscond or quit English | Louis the Sixteenth, and the aristocracy 
“round. ‘They are much more likely | and clergy of France; to the fate of 
“to abscond than Iam. I have done, | George the T hird, with’ regard to the 
“my work ; I have firmly planted the | | American States, to be convinced that 
“ tree ; and, please God, I will remain | the Ministers have now acted wisely as 
“ to see and taste the fruit. In the first; well as justly. They are entitled, 
“of these two last, 1 was wrong. I therefore, to our hearty commendations 
“had not quite done my work : I finished for their conduct, not, however, like 
“ that dest Saturday, in the ever-living | servile creatures overlooking the great 
“article called ‘ Frenca Repustic and share in the triumph which is ascribable 
“*Byewisu Rerorm.’” That was the | to ourselves. 
finisher of my work ; and it will take a| With regard to the opposition to this 
great deal to persuade any man who | measure, it is sheer nonsense. Had it 
has read it, that it had not a considerable} been a little trifling measure, the oppo- 
share in urging the Ministers to adopt! sition would have thrown out the Minis- 
that grand measure, which now fills the ters, and the nation, regarding ‘the 
mouths of all honest men with applause. | two factions as forming but one body, 
The work, however, is now done. Here| would have taken the Reform into its 
is the tree, bearing the fruit; and, res-| own hands. This paper that 1 am now 
pecting you, fellows, Deamavess and | writing will go to the press before I 
Starr, here am | to taste the fruit, in| shall know the result of this day (Thurs- 
spite of your backbitings and slanders. | day’s) debate; but, in all probability, 
Though, however, I ascribe a great} the second reading of the bill will not 
part of this grand work to my own) take place until early next week, when 
Herculean labours, the nation at large | the division on it (if any division) will, 
has its share; and I am by no means of course, take place. The bill will pass 5 
for denying that great merit belongs te| and though I know nothing about the 








taunts which their political opponents 


the Ministers for what they have done. 
Their enemies in Parliament are no- 
thing, they themselves having the peo- 
ple at their back; but they have had 
other greater enemies to overcome, and 
much greater enemies, too; the 
greatest of ail the enemies that men in 
power know any-thing of; namely, 
their own pride and deep- -rooted:' pre- 
judices. -Here the combat must have 
been severe indeed! They have had | 
the courage to set at defiance those 





ere sure to deal in, with regard to 


matter, I should suppose that the pre- 
sent Parliament will sit the Sessions 
out, transact the necessary business of 
the Session ; then be prorogued, then 
dissolved, and the new and Reformed 
Parliament elected in the month of Oc- 
tober, rendering immortal the memory 
of the year 1831. The interest excited 
by the deliberations of the remainder of 
this session will be far less than the in-, 
terest excited in the nation at large by 
the proceedings in a vestry of any of the 
parishes of Westminster or of London. 
The nation, full of hope, will be quiet in 
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every part of it. We shall hear of no 
more riots and. disturbances; no more 
petitions for a repeal of the Union with 
Jreland; and | am firmly of. opinion 
with Mr. Honces, that, unless in cases 
where deep revenge has been left im- 
printed on the heart by deeds of injus- 
tice and of cruelty too great for human 
nature to endure, we shall hear of no 
more fires. Mr. Hopers, though the 
villanous “‘ reporthers” have given us 
no part of his speech, told the Ministers, 
in the House of Commons, on Saturday 
last, that “he had the inexpressible 
** pleasure to tell them that the riots 
and fires had wholly ceased in the 
county of Kent, for&vhich he was a 
member; that he verily believed that 
cessation to have arisen from the hope 
and expectation which the people en- 
tertained of an extensive and efficient 
Reform of the Parliament ; and that 
he believed most firmly, and most 
solemnly declared that belief, that, 
tf such reform were refused, the 
riots and the fires would begin again. 
I believe so. too; and it was upon pre- 
cisely this principle that I proceeded in 
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as 
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‘ 


those lectures in Kent and Sussex which | 
rr: . | 
‘the bloody Times newspaper, in con- 


junction with the certificates of Parson 
Rusu and of Wacrar Burrecey and Co. 
endeavoured to represent as the cause of 
the fires in those counties. At every 
place (and I can call witnesses from 
every place to prove it) I advised the 
farmers to call all the people of their 
several parishes together ; to bring with 
them a short petition ready written for 
Parliamentary Reform ; to sign it, and 
to get the people to sign it too; to.as- 
sure them that that would bring them 
better times if their prayer were attend- 
ed to; to tell them that their prayer 
would be attended to, and that, there- 
fore, they ought to be patient in the 
meanwhile. ‘This, I told the farmers, 
wouk! fill the people with hope, would 
make them patient, would put a stop to 
the fires, and to violences of all sorts. 
And it is for having laboured thus, that 
this infamous and bloody newspaper 
has been labouring day by day to pre- 
pare the way for causing my blood to be 
shed! However, here is Mr. Hopees 


\: My. TricMer. 
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foretelling,-in Parliament, too, that he 
believes that the fires will recommence 
ifthe Parliament be not efficiently-te- 
formed. I have triumphed. over: this 
bloody newspaper; but I repeat, what 
{ have said a hundred. times over, that 
no Parliamentary reform ever can be 
worth a single straw, which will 
not give rise to a state of things that 
will bring punishment on the heads. of 
such ruffians as those who have laboured 
through the columns of this newspaper, 
to cause the destruction of tie liberties 
and the lives of the people. There is 
no act of cruelty, not of oppression am | 
speaking, but noactof cruelty, of savage 
barbarity, that this bloody newspaper 


Like the croak of the raven, its voice 


death ; and it has seemed to be morti- 
fied that there was nothing beyond 
death to glut its propensity for bleod. 
Amongst the advantages of this mea- 
sure of the Ministers is to be numbered 
the exposure of this bloody newspaper. 
It has now turned about suddenly, and 
is as loud in cries for the destruction of 
victims of another sort. Its furious 
and brutal assault of this morning 
(Thursday) upon Lord Eviensoroves 
isa sort of first step in its general as 
sault upon every pensioner and. sine 
curist; and if such were unhappily 
the case, that a Danrox, a Conor 


| p’Hernors, and a Rosesrierre, were 
to succeed the present King and hisf 


Ministers, we should see this bloody 
newspaper, not their apologist, but the 
Corypheus of the band of writers, 
breathing blood and carnage. 
seech my readers in particular, and all 


this vehicle of sentiments of blood. i 
hates the present Ministers: it attacked 
them the other day in the most brutal 
manner, when it thought the duration 
of their power was uncertain. It said, 


“ ness, uncertainty, crorcHer, ant 
“ Poutetrr Tuomson.” ‘This was only 
last week; and the viperous attac 
arose from the proposilion to lower il 
tax upon newspapers, which it knew 





have originated with Mr. Thomson. 


has not defended and even called for. f 


has been the omen and precursor of f 
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the public, now to keep their eye upong 
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During the summer, the Ministers 
wilt have plenty of time to arrange 
what is called the machinery of taking 
the elections, “They will have the peo- 
ple all in good humour; and, severely 
as thev feel the taxes, and odious as are 
the tithes,*they will find every one wil- 
ling to pay. The Ministers may throw 
aside all the stupid projects which have 
been intruded upon them for getting 
rid of the people. They will soon find 
that they have not got too many people. 
Phey will soon find, too, that that deep 
disgrace to the country, the flocking of 


people.of property to America, will | 


cease. I could give them some most 
stviking proofs of this; but I have not 
room in the present Register. 

Let not the ministers be disheartened | 
at the fall of the funds, even if they 
should come down to 40 or 30. Let 


them remember the words of the first | 
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they will congratulate themselves that 
them uck werm has taken an alarmattheir 
measures. | It is the. nation.: it is this 
industrious, this laborious, this -henest 
people, that hail their measure with joy 
and thanks; and’ what need they care 
for the feelings or opinions of a merce- 
nary band who are sucking the blood of 
this people, and who are undermining 
all property, aud all the institutions .of 
ages? There is, however, a very able 
artiela. in The Star newspaper of yester- 
day, showing that the meusure. must 
ultimately be advantageous even tothe 
fundholders themselves, And I say.so, 
too, provided they be content with, that 
which is equitable ; for there is no ques- 
tion that a refusal of elticient reform 
would, ina few years, and more proba- 
‘bly in a few months, have deprived 
‘them for ever of every farthing thet 
they claim. Every sensible fundholder 
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‘funds, 


Lord Caarnam : “ The stocks areagood that | have ever known, who is unable 
* criterion enough : for, when they fail to remove his money fromthe funds, 
“you may be sure that the nation is; has expressed his willingness aud readi- 
“rising : and when they rise, you may | ness to submit to a very considerable 
“be sure that the nation is falling.” | reduction in positive amount. lt would 
But, without going so far back as} be easy to show that a reduction must 
the time when this great statesman follow in other things, and that the fund- 
delivered this sentiment, have we,) holder would in reality lose but very 
the reformers; have I, ond has Lord | little by a reduction in his interest. 
Grey, forgotten the year 1817, when,! But there will be time enough to. discuss 
in answer to a speech of Lord Hor-| these things hereafter. 

Lanp, in which he most urgently} At present, before I conclude (iny 
pleaded (but in vain) that the persons | room being small), let us turn and take 
whon the ministers might choose to|a look at the dejected conntenanees. of 
imprison should be. permitted to see|the fellows who are to be trundledt 
their kindred and friends, and to have} out of the rotten boroughs: let us look 
the use of pen, ink, and paper; and | at the Divans, called close corporations ; 

when he described the disgrace that the! let us look at the hypocritical, profli- 





} dungeon-bill. would bring upon the! gate, profoundly lying, beastiy, meree- 
} country, and the alarm which it would |nary crew called 


and 
exeite in the breasts of the people; | freemen; let us look at the swarmgof 
when he did this, for which he was ap- | attorn eys of inexpressibie villanv; vil- 
plauded by every good man in the king-| lany, as Burxe calls it, defeaated ; 
dom, the dry and short answer of un- | that is to say, purged of every alloy 
feeling Liverpool was, “ Let the noble ; arising from the remains of conscience. 
“ Lord look at the fuuds! He will | Let us hank at ail these; see the hete- 


free bur ZOSSeS 


“there see that public credit has been|rogeneous group; and see them all 
“ benefited by the introduction of this | destroyed s at one feil swoop,” by the 
“Bill, for. the funds have risen ever| hand of little Lord Joux, who, in future 
“since the determination of Parliament| story will surpass the fanwas * Little 
“was known.” Therefore, let the mi-|Johbn,’ the brother or the rival ¢ham- 


histers not be alarmed at the fall of the! pion of Rosin Hoop, wick even * Jack 
Let them recollect 1817; and;the  Granr-Ranser” Sir 
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“Caarues Weruerect may crack his! 
‘jokes upon the little paymaster, as he 
called him, as long as he pleases ; but | 
the country will be very much disposed | 
to entertain some degree of gratitude 
towards the instrument of the destruc- 
tion of such a monstrous evil. The 
anger of Mr. Horace Twiss was 
much more natural than it seemed 
natural to the public that this ministry 
should have lefthim anv-thing to beangry 
for the loss of. When this hero. came 
into parliament, he made his debut.in a 
furious attack on the Parliamentary Re- 
formers. 1 told him at the time, “ Ah! 
““ Horace, Horace, you are of the 
“‘ true breed, and are upon the right 
** scent, but you come into the pack too 
“‘ late: the game will soon be all gone ; 
‘“‘ and, when that is the case, God Al- 
** mighty only knows what is to become 
“of you!” 

Amongst the consequences of this 
grand measure will be the complete ex- 
posure of all the shara patriots ; of all 
the dirty souls, who, by professing that 
they wish for reform, thought to escape 
the vengeance of the people, if a con- 
vulsive Kevolution should take place. 
These vile hypocrites, and some of them 
the basest of Boroughmongers too, 
always took special good care to ex- 
ercise their corrupt power 
way as to perpetuate, if possible, that 


corrupt power. which will now be blown | degraded crew” 


up, and that too by their own apparent 
consent and good-will! ‘The touch- 
stone of these will be, when the sepa- 
rate question of the Ballot comes to be 
discussed. By every means in their 
power, except open means, they will 
oppose it. ‘The Ministers will do well 
to propose it, and to maintain it to their 
utmost, to prevent the possibility of 
having insincerity ascribed to them. It 
will give them strength, too, against 
the implacable enmity of the borough- 
monger crew. But it will do this, 
which is more than all the rest: it will 
leave nothing to be demanded ; and that 
is the great thing of all. It will silence 
the boroughmongers ; silence every 
enemy that the Ministry has upon the 
face of the earth. When, in 1815, the 
base Courier, and the Buoopy Times 


Tae Inoicrwent. 





in such a} 





ese § 


exulted in the everlasting fall of ‘the ® 
Reformers, and, in answer to their peti- 
tions, referred them to the History of © 
the Battle of Waterloo ; and, when the 
former of these papers exclaimed, in the |€ 
height of its intoxication of savage |t! 
joy: “ The play i is over: we my now /K 
go to supper;" I answered, “No, we {it 
‘cannot go to supper yet; we must |@ 
“first pay the reckoning for the play, |¥ 
4: “and in order to pay that reckoning, we 
‘must first have Parliamentary Re- 
“form.” We have got that now, and 
therefore, we may prepare for the sup- 
per ; and, it seems that we are to have 
it in grand style ; for, the bloody Times, 
which called for the putting us into 
dungeons, in 1817, for having petitioned 
for Reform, now calls upon the cities 
of London and Westminster for a grand 
illumination to celebrate the passing 
of the bill. If this illumination should, 
as I hope it will, take place, all that 
I shall want, all that I shall. lament 
the want of, will be the power off 
calling up the saucy Cannine and 
the venerable Major Carrwaricut to 
witness that illumination. The next 
thing to the having them in their proper 
persons, is that of having them in effigy: 
that of Cannine in a Dustman’s cart 
drawn by an old rip horse, representing 
a fallen boroughmonger, the effigy clad 
in mourning, with the words, ‘ a@ low, 
(the appellation which 
he gave the reformers in 1809) comingf 
out of his lips; and the venerable 
Masor in a triumphal car, decked witht 
laurel, the effigy itself furnished witha 
civic crown. At any rate, one of thepl 
very first acts of a reformed Parliamen 
ought to be, the causing of a monumen 
in the most honourable of all the spots 
that can be found, to be erected to thé 
memory of this wise and brave man, wha 
spent fifty years of his life in endeavor, 
to obtain that which has, at last, been}, , 
accom plished, 
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THE INDICTMENT, , 
Tue following words which are pug’ 
in italics is what is called the libel ¢ 
which some mean wretch or other hé 


ese 67 5TH Marca, 19831. 638 
f the accused me. The whole paragraph is| also know that they should have none of this 
ti. taken from the Register of the eleventh food: umtd that potatoes and salt dé not burnt 

r peti- * Ticeemden. seul diet ts ae od Therefore this argument is not worth a straw, 
ory of or vec Cr, ANG hat Is The ONE that! Resides, they see and feel that the good comes, 
en the PRevoR barked aboat in the House of | and comes instantly too, They seg that they do 
in the ‘Commons, according to the report of | get some bread, in consequence of the destruc- 
the bloody Times. The part selected | tion of part of the corn ; and white they see this, 
savage ’ you attempt in vain to persuade them, that that 


y now for prosecution is the part marked by 
lo, we |Htalics, leaving out the head and tatl’ 

must |¢/ the paragraph. The reader will see tithes, it is hailed us a good by ninety-nine- 
2 play, what a base and contemptible proceed. | “wndredths even of men of considerable pro- 


oe > Kiet ; | perty ; while there is not a single man in the 
ng, we ig this is. I am not sure, by any | country who does not clearly trace the reduction 


which they have done is wrong. And as to one 
effect, that of making the parsons reduce their 


y Re- 1eans, that ut is the Government which | to the acts of the labourers, and; especially 
w, and [Bas made this attempt. I shall, how- | to the fires, for it ws the terror of these, 
e sup-(ever, get it out at last, and I should not | 7d not the bodily force, that has prevaited, 

have pee Very much surprised if I were to trace | , ° attempt to persuade either fatmers or la~ 
o have +: 4 Ame: bourers, that the tithes do not do them any 
Times, back to the very first instigator, Or} harm, is to combat plain common sense. 
‘s into propagator of the affair of Goopman.| They must know, and they do know, that 
‘tioned # another Register, I will publish the} whatever is received by the parson is just so 
- cities Pesult of my inquiries. Ouly think of the | @UCh faken from them, except that part which 
» cities page, . ; : é | he may lay ont for productive labour in the 
1 grand loody Pr MEs pulling’ forth a paragraph |parish: and that is a mere trifle compared 
passin cause it to be believed that it was a} with what he gives to the East and West 
should ublication similar to that for which Mr. | Indies, to the wine-countries, to the footmen, 
. ’ and to other unproductive labourers. In 


arlile has been so severely punished ; | - 
all that yi >} short, the tithe-owners take away from the 


lament#@d then some other of the base Lon- 
wer off#o0 uewspapers, sending it all over. the 
c andgeuntry that I was actually in Newgate 
cur tomready. However, ‘Trevor's seat will 
1e nextfe taken from under him by about this 
r proper BY week ; for Romney is amongst the 
1 effigy: peroughs to be scratched out. This re- 






agricultural parishes a tenth part of the 
gross produce, which, in this present state of 
abuse of the institution, they apply to pur- 
poses not only uot: beneficial, but generally 
mischievous to the people of those parishes, 


—_— 





COMMON HALL. 
There is to be a COMMON HALL on 





n’s carterm brings all due revenges, and gives 
»senting# protection for the future. ‘The exe- 
igy clad able monopoly of the press, and all its | 
© @ lowpunished and infamous slanders, will | 
n which#e Swept away amongst other crying | 
comingpils. If [ were proprietor of a news- 
enerablemper, the proprictorship of which was 
ced witherth 20,0001. last Saturday, I should 
d with age be glad to sell it for five. 

ie of thefelu the meanwhile, however, the parsons | 










~agalh } 

. ; wine their tithes with a tolerable de- 
amenigr "ducing 

hia of alacrity! It seems to come from | 


NUMCN Nn like drops of blood from the heart ; but 


the spol comes; and it must all come now; or 
ed to thepciand will never again kuow even the ap- 


nan, wh brance of Penen : Out ugh comes good.” 
, - Gre not, indeed, upon that mere maxim, 
ndeavorm, do evil that ett may come from it,’’ 
ast, been ur without entering at pre sent inta the mo- 
t f the ru orkinege pt ople, it is unquestionable H 

acts have pro Inced oc 
They have f 
y are told now, and by the very parson that | 
of i iolence, 


ticularly the burnines,. can do them no 





t their rood, and gereat | 
er neays told, ned 


BETT. 


) 


puoted above, that their.acts 


I. 


pa 
HUE & 


1 are pu ld to the ir wants by destroy: ng thre 
> libel 0 that ey u uld have to eat. Alas . they | 
e b Fe ‘; they know that one thrushine- 
other hi takes wages from ten men; and they | 





Monday, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of passing resolutions, pledging the City 
to support the Ministers in carrying into effect 
the Reform that they have brought forward, 
At that Hall, please God, 1 will be. I should 
be ashamed to be a Livery man of Loudon and 
to be absent on this occasion. I do hope, that 
there will be a general illumination, as the Bill 
has been carried in the Commons. Let the 
Hews, in St. James’s Street, be in darkness 
and in mourning; but let the tax-paying peo- 
ple rejoice. 





——s 


From the LANDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Fesruary 25, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 
Fen. 25,—CHEESEMAN,J., Reading, baker. 
HAMMAR, C,, Gower-place, Eus- 
ton-square, merchant. 
JOYCE, R., Cambridge, boot and 
shoe-maker. 
Fru. 23.—SMITH, G. and R. Foulerton, 
Gutter-lane, Cheapside, warehousemen, 
BANKRUPTS. 
BADDELEY, J. C., Brixham, Devonshire, 
Ship-owber, 
BOCHSA, N.C., Regent-st,, desler in musics 
CARTER, H., Portsea, surgeon, 


") 
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CHADWICK, B. As':ton-und.- Line,victualler. | 
GEDDES, J., George-towu, Demerara, and | 
Gracechurch-strect, merchant 
PALMER, E ping, se h olmaster. | 
PARIS, J., Ray-st., Clerkenwell horse-dealer. 
PEEDLE, G., Little Missenden, 
hamshire, cattle-dealer. 
POPE, C., St. Philip and Jacob, 
shire, copper-manufacturer 
WILMOT, W.G., Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
place, builder. 


“aa ae 
Bucking- 


Gloucester- 


Tuespay, Fesruary 28, 1831. 

INSOLVENT. 

Fes. 26.—JONES, L. C., 
kinen-draper. 


Abergavenny, 


BANKRUPTS 
ASKIN, E., Lichfield, printer. 


SARNARD, R., Hollingbourn, Kent, paper- | 
maker. 

aig D., sreda, Holland, packer. 

CROW, J., Bed! onto t., Covent- garden, tailor. | 


DEWES, R., Koares! 

DRING, J Oss Oxford, 

FOWLER, T., East Butterwick, Lincolnshire, 
potato- merchant. 


FRY, J 


orouch, merchant. 
mercer. 


, Liverpool, merchant. 


GRIMSHAW.,J.. Rawden, Yorkshire, mercht. 

HEEL, T., Gateshead Low Fell, Durham, 
draper. 

LEWIS, T., ed — Chelsea, builder. 


PHILLIPS, H. 
taver! \-keeper Fr. 

RIGMAIDEN, H., Liverpool, wine-merchanut. 

WRIGHT, T., Maachester and Salford, to- 
bacconist. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


.dward-st. Regent’s-park, 


Mark-Lane, Coan-EbxcuanGe, Fes. 28.— 
We have a short supply of Wheat this morn- 
ing, and the qe ‘tation for this Grain may be 


given the same as ou last Monday. We have 
iiey, and the fine mait- 

quoted at an improve- 
from the price of this 


here is no varia- 


a lar rish supply of 
ing qu t 

S gear 
ment of is. pe 


r quart ~ ¥ 
day week, hut incther 


orts the 


Markers AND ADVERTIISMENT. 





Pork, Me 
Butter, Bel 


NneW.e-s 


>» 


fast we 96s. to 98s. 


per cwh. 


— Carlow ...... 94s. to 100s. 

mae Cork... - 96s. to 98s, 

—— Limerick... 96s. to 94s, 
Waterford.. 92s. to —s. 


~e o  D0s. to —s. 


... 40s, to 70s. 


—-_ Dublin 
Cheese, Cheshire . 


—— Gloucester, Double. , 44s. to 56s. 
| ——— Gloucester, Single. .. 44s. to 50s, 

—— Edam....,..40s. to 46s, 

—— Gouda ...... 42s. to 46s, 

Hams, Irish,. ......45s. to 56s, 


SMITHPFIELD—Feb, 28 
Beef, for prime young Scots, fetches from 
6d. to ds. 10d. per stone, and in the Mutton 


de 





| 4 s. 


trade, prime young Downs are as high as 5s. 


| to Ss. 6d. per stone. In Veal, the price of the 
finest voung Calves is 6s. to Gs. 4d, per stone, 
j and dairy-fed Porkers sell at 5s. to 5s. 6d. per 

stone. Beasts, 2,407 ; Sheep, 14,860; Calves, 
Pigs, 140. 


1110; 
FUNDS. 


poe 


THE 
Fri. 

3 per Cent. |, 

Cous. Ann. f |‘ 
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CHEAP CLOTHING! ! 
ge AND CO., Tailors and Drapers, 
b No. 93, Fleet-street; beg to inform the 
public that, as they manufacture the whole of 
their [Voollen goods, they make 


| A Saxony Cloth Coat for ........0¢ 2 12 6 
Ditto, Kerseymere Trowsers.... 1 5 6 
Ditto, ditto, Waistcoat... 012 0 





| Being, for a whole Suit, only .... 4 10 0 





Petersham Beaver Great Coats ....° 2 15 
Talma Cloaks of Superfine Cloth... 3 0 0 
Bi Belt af CAVE: wccvsscdsesicave 4 OU SF 


\ud every other article in the trade prepor 
tiouably cheap ! 








tion. We have avery large supply of English | os . 

Oats. and this ¢ - may be given at | per | Observe that their shop is 93, Fleet-street. 
AUS, ahs tills wala 4 ) w1y y 2. € } : ’ 
quarter cheapet in ou this day week. In| U recommend Messrs. Swain and Co 
Rye, Beans, Peas, and other articles of Grain, | as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
Whe quote no variation : ; M hom I have long employed with great 

il US wc cccccesececece eeee OS. to 83s, 
Rve 30c. to 34 | satisfaction. Wn. Conserv. 
eevee etree ee ee ee eee eeeee «? 256 
Barley . -cccces ‘ eccece » As. to 42s, 
enue THRE oc 66000 0060 66 ee 46s. to 495 = Tr _ Tek tat 7 
Suan Wriinc teat. | P@ EF ORM.—The OBSERVER of Sunday, 
— Ro aoe es . em to — Price Sevenpence, will contain the Ex- 
aay Prone aera sae aby pose of Lord Russell to the extent of five ol 
Be. a f wee Malaita H05. to 425, | the Observer folio columns. It may suffice te 
tet Tick einai Se mae 9 | state that this Report of Lord Russell’s speeci 
CK a~ m Os, tk 3 oi] 
) A at 1 nla ial - ng | is abridged from Wednesday’s Morning Chront 
oe p ; a aa = oe cle. A \ mday Edition of the Observer, price 
ee 7 De 9008 8688 CoS ES ot. UO of Sevenpence, peculiar! y adapted for Country ane 
Flow oss :' ta 21s. to 2is, Poreign Circulation, is regularly published 
HOUF, PCE SACK oe oe sererere OUS. tO O05, Four o’Clock every Monday Afternoon at 163, 
PROVISIONS. Strand. 
B 1, Middles bis. to 46s. per ewt. —— 
aa Si =p. to dos Printed by William Cobbett. Johnson’s-court: and 
I L, DEN Ls. Od | published by him, atli, Bolt-court, Fleet-strect 


»s. to 573. Gd. per barl, 
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